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Foreword 


‘On September 29 this year the Third Programme will have com- 
pleted ten years of existence. Born of the deep wartime enthusiasm 
for the arts and for serious discussion, it has survived (against all 
prophecies so frequently parroted round the town) with undimi- 
ished strength into an era where the exploitation of the lowest 
common denominator of mass-appeal seems to have triumphed as 
the standard of taste in other quarters. 

Last month I spoke of the influence for good that the Penguins and 
Pelicans have had during the last twenty years. The Third Pro- 
gramme has been an equal, if not greater force. There were those 
who, in the early days, believed that (unlike the Penguins) it would 
only accentuate the division in our society between highbrows 
-on the one side and the middle and lowbrows on the other; as the 
division of Germany has crystallized the communist sympathies of 
the Germans on the one side of the frontier and the democratic- 
capitalist sympathies on the other. It is true that it has drained off a 
great deal of what used to be the more serious side of the Home Ser- 
vice, and for those hundreds of thousands of listeners who fear, or 
have rooted objections to tuning in to the Third (very much the 
same kind of public who could not be persuaded to enter a good 
bookshop in the old days and whose prejudices were so cunningly 
by-passed by the Penguins) the loss has been grave—even if their 
own fault. But the Third has gone a great deal further than func- 
tioning as the mere cream-separator of the old Home: it has launched 
into ventures in music and drama that would have been far beyond 
the scope of the BBC in the old days, and the instruction and 
pleasure it has provided in these two spheres can’t be too highly 
praised. In philosophy, sociology and science, too, it has performed 
the function of a highly intelligent magazine available to a public 
that would never have known how to find its way among specialist 
publications or into privileged lecture-rooms and discussion circles. 

The readers of The London Magazine, however, may well be more 
interested in the question of what it has done for literature. The first 
thing that has to be acknowledged is that the Third Programme has 
proved a quite inestimably valuable patron for poets and other 
literary innovators who do not command a best-seller public (it is 
worth remembering that before Dylan Thomas became a famous 
Third Programme personality, his Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Dog only sold a few hundred copies). They have been able to broad- 
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FOREWORD 


cast their own poems, to analyse their aims, and to try their hand at 
those feature programmes that lie in a kind of radio-land between 
drama, talks and the printed forms of poetry and fiction. Such pro- 
grammes as The Inward Eye, for instance, have again and again 
provided the butter to the traditional attic crust, and by reason of 
the Third Programme habit of repeating programmes and keeping 
them in the repertoire have given an earning status to the poet that 
was formerly enjoyed only by those lucky dramatists whose plays 
were continually in demand from provincial companies. 
Nevertheless, when that has been said, one can’t help asking 
whether, in the matter of literature, the Third Programme does not 
suffer from some curious inhibitions. In a remarkable contribution 
to a discussion during the recent PEN Congress, Miss Margaret Ken- 
nedy described literary criticism not as a dead, academic pursuit or 
an inferior journalistic exercise, but ‘one of the great disinterested 
independent activities of the human spirit’ and as ‘a mainstay of the 
- great debate—that continuing, fascinating, never resolved debate 
upon art and literature and their values which is carried on by man- 
kind through the centuries and over which the critics preside’. One 
remembers with gratitude the series in the early days of the Third 
on Living Writers, and again on The Poet and His Critics; but in re- 
cent years the Third seems to have lost that interest in literature as 
a living and lived art which could do so much to rescue it from the 
atmosphere of Higher Educational lectures that sometimes seems 
to lie so heavily upon it. One does not wish for a moment to deny 
the value of the contributions of University dons to the learning and 
authority of the talks on the Third (though a gift for broadcasting 
seems all too rarely to be allied with expert knowledge in any speci- 
fic field), but merely to insist on the importance of the other side of 
literature. The valiant attempts to create a broadcast literary maga- 
zine were all abandoned long ago; the programme of Comment, in 
recent months brought to fortnightly frequency, goes some of the 
way to supplying the element of ‘the great debate’ — but not nearly 
far enough. How invigorating it would be if one could turn to the 
Third, not merely for first-class music and drama, for brilliant 
adaptations of Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett and Mr Henry Green, but 
far more often for talks that give one the impression of partaking in 
the living processes of literature, in the problems that contemporary 
artists are battling with and that pre-occupied their immediate an- 
cestors, in the ‘continuing, fascinating, never resolved debate’ that 
goes on not only in lecture-halls but wherever two or three people 
who care about imaginative art are gathered together. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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With 14,000 new titles appear- 
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GEORGE BARKER 


Cycle of Six Lyrics 


I 
THE-DOVE,OP THE SEA 


O Doves, dismember me! 
Here as I hang high 

At my bone broken tree 
Down from the bright fury 
Descend with a wild cry. 
O Doves, dismember me! 


Spirit of those cold seas 
That first were, and shall be 
Last of the universe, 
Alight, alight and be 

Cold comforter to me. 

O Love, remember us! 


II 
Pe ROSE ANDTHE ROD 


I saw the rose and the rod 
Walk hand in hand on water 
The bread of the creator: 
Bulrushed our cradles rode 
Wherever those two had trod 
Generation burned on water. 
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O the rod, the rod is red 

I hold in my hot hand, 
And cold at the bedside 

A ghost rose up and cried: 
I rose from the grave’s end 
To prove no one has died. 


Ill 
HEROES AND WORMS 


The dragons of the breast 
Devour and drag down 
Those seraphim of the mind 
Who trumpet to attest 

That Destiny is our own. 
What is not is best. 


I, cowboy with a spear, 
Transfix my own heart 

To kill the worm down there 
Tearing St George apart — 
But O that worm turns 

Into my heart of hearts. 


IV 


SWANSONG OF THE HYENA 


Where are those words that once 
Alighted like swans upon 

Our silent deserts of sense 

And gave us oases? 

They are all turned into stone 
Like Memnon’s effigies. 


The rat and the hyena 


Nest in my innermost 
And sacred tabernacle. 
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CYCLE OF SIX LYRICS 


I and my soul have seen 
A vision of our foul ghost 
And heard its mad cackle. 


Vv 
O PEARL AND BREASTED WORLD 


O pearl and breasted world 
At whose green spring I slake 
This bitterness of Ego, 

And, a snivelling child, 

Hush for its mother’s sake, 
Await my imago: 


Let the natural causes 

That unite us to 

Our pearl and breasted mother 
Exercise their forces 

Till we are made to do 

Justice by one another. 


VI 
NARCISSUS AND THE STAR 


I will not look within 

Where at the hot pit hisses 
A diet of worms and a demon 
Adoring his mirror twin 
More than any Narcissus 

The issue of his semen. 


But as the first and last 

Dead suns rise and set 

Over and hereafter 

The sweet star and the past— 
Glory without regret 

For all things ever after. 
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A Game at Chess 


ee 


uis separabit? says the motto of the P. & O., the Peninsular 

and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. Quis separabit? it 

says under a portly and dignified elephant, which stands for 
India and tells you who is never to be separated from whom — and in 
the spring of 1938, when the S.S. Strathbogle was sliding through the 
chilly Mediterranean, the proud question was still unanswered. She 
was taking home her usual cargo, her usual set of human samples 
from British India: in poorish condition at this moment (just east of 
Malta) through the usual epidemic of colds contracted where East 
turns to West at Port Said. They half pretended to enjoy, half really 
did enjoy, the rare sensations of streaming nose and tickling throat, 
the drag of tweed’s heaviness at the back of their necks, and the light, 
dry, fitting touch of felt hat round the head, in place of the sticky 
rigidity of a topi. They marched round the decks and played their 
leaping games with much more briskness and much less dampness 
than a week earlier in the Red Sea’s brazen trough; they exchanged 
their novels at the ship’s library, and did not always fall asleep over 
them; even their attendance at the various religious services, also 
in the library, seemed both more numerous and more devotional. It 
was always a queer business, observable on these ‘Home’-bound 
ships in the days of the British Raj, when they entered the Mediter- 
ranean: the British at once swelling and shrinking, for they put on 
shoulders with their thick jackets, they grew up from boyhood as 
the knees and throats disappeared beneath long trousers and ties, yet 
they were also and at the same time subsiding from rulers to sub- 
jects, from potentates to private persons. The glaze of sameness was 
peeling off them —that glaze which made the Westerners in the East 
tend to look and to feel all alike among themselves, because they 
both looked and felt so totally unlike the vast majorities who lived 
around them; they were reverting to separate distinguishable types 
and individuals—a soldier here; and to guess from his nervous loud- 
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hess, a not too successful one; or an administrator there, a cultured 

-and cooing-voiced gentleman (he had clearly taken Greats some 
thirty years before), in whom the one small sign of the corruption 
of power might have been a bland, smiling, by now instinctive im- 
penetrability to all criticism which did not come from senior mem- 

_bers of his own service. Soldiers, administrators, businessmen, en- 

-gineers, doctors, missionaries, teachers—all the sub-castes of the 
great caste of whiteness— seemed to trot the decks and sit down to 
the stupefying shipboard meals with a willingness to be different 
which they would never have allowed themselves a few degrees 
more eastward: and perhaps it was a sign of that willingness that 
Mitcham now found himself talking to Suvérov. 

Mitcham did not take much ‘placing’. Tall, thin, young, intelli- 
gent, academic, defensive—if you knew your British India, you 
would know the uneasy niche he filled in it, the niche of the Univer- 
sity teacher in a society which regarded ideas and the teaching of 

‘ideas to ‘natives’ with a blend of suspicion and derision. You might 
remember (as he remembered) the young lady in Kipling who had 
said to her suitor, the teacher of Wordsworth to Indian students: 
‘But I like men who do things!’ You might note (as he noted) that he 
did not join in the shipboard dances, and remember what Charcot, 
Freud’s master, had said of that: ‘Refus de danser? toujours mal 
psychologique!’ No: you would not find it difficult to place young 
Mitcham; and in 1938 you could be certain too that his politics 
would be Left and the ground-bass to all his thoughts, all his life, 
would be war: the fear of it and the denied desire for it, the memory 
of what he had read of the first war and the shapeless image which 
Spain and China and Abyssinia were building of the second. So much 
for Mitcham: but Suvérov was an odder fish, a harder case. For one 
thing, he was Russian; and what was a Russian doing in India? Well, 
this one was teaching mathematics in Allahabad — Ahmedabad? —or 
some such very Indian place: but he had none of Mitcham’s caste- 
marks. His small, neat, plump-handed person moved with confid- 
dence through the alien corn; he smoked dark cheroots and used his 
arms when he talked; benign, expansive, inscrutable, he seemed 
enormously Continental. Over his past, over his reasons for being 
in India and not being in Russia, there hung a veil, thought Mitcham, 
like that which, in fiction at anyrate, conceals the past of the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Legion; and the more he talked, the less he told. 
He talked a great deal with Mitcham; he was talking now as they 
climbed the stairs after a lunch of Oriental curries and English 
sausages and mash; he was talking as they turned into the oak-and- 
leathery smoking-room and sat down at one of its small round tables. 
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On it were a chessboard and box of chessmen; Suvdrov toyed with 
them, his white hands affectionate on the pieces. 
‘Do you play chess?” asked Mitcham. 


| 


‘ 


‘Yes,’ said Suvérov. ‘I did play, much, once. For Moscow Univair- 


sity. You will care for a game?’ 

‘You will be far too good for me,’ said Mitcham, ‘if you played for 
Moscow University. I never played for Oxford. But I don’t mind— 
time for a game before Malta. Why are Russians so good at chess?’ 

‘It is,’ said Suvérov slowly, ‘it is that chess is ours. Of course, yes, 
I know, the Indians invented it. But now—no great Indian players. 
Chess is for them too rigorous, too stern, too unsentimental for their 
soft minds. In chess you are very alone. That is the quality of chess. 
All alone in this thing which is an art, and a game, and a science, 
and a battle. Indian students—you know how they imitate, how 
they learn by heart their text-books.’ And the two alien teachers 
smiled at each other with that agreement in superiority which Orien- 
tals, justifiably, find so infuriating, especially when they know it to 
be justified. ‘You choose for colour,’ added Suvérov, holding out 
clenched fists, one piece in each. Mitcham touched the left fist: the 
piece was black. They began to set out the board. 

‘Yes,’ said Mitcham, ‘they are like that. But I like them all 
the same. They are sympathetic, there is a certain warmth about 
them.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Suvéroy, ‘yes certainly. Especially about the women. 
Ah they are in bed so smooth, so—so flowing’ (his hand with the 
cheroot made patterns in the air) ‘— white women, compared with 
them, so lumpy, so angly —an Indian girl when she waits you, when 
she invites you, seems so open, so—’ and again, his hand took over 
the task of expressing. He was lyrical and bawdy, enthusiastic and 
ironic; and above all, to Mitcham (who had bedded with no Indian 
woman), he was abominably knowing. Mitcham, to his fury and 
shame, felt the prickle of a blush on his face; he looked down at the 
chessboard, now set out, and wished Suvéroy would move; but 
Suvérov was in no hurry. 

“You must have noticed,’ he continued (was there mischief in his 
voice?), ‘that vun funny thing of Indian women in bed—you will 
have noticed, of course?’ 

‘Well,’ said Mitcham. ‘Well, I don’t quite know what—’ 

‘Ah,’ said Suv6roy. ‘Ah—no, I do not tell you,’ 

‘Oh, go on,’ said Mitcham, in a tone which he hoped was 
incurious. 

‘No,’ said Suv6rov, suddenly decisive. ‘No, I do not. You must 
find. Now I move.’ His hand, with a quick experienced plunge, like 
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a doctor’s with a needle, descended on the board and he moved: 
r= P—K4. 

At least I know that one, thought Mitcham, switching his baffled 
mind from unprintable fantasies; and he answered with the obvious: 

of, ie AS 

‘It is a long time since I play,’ said Suvérov, who did not, it seis) 
take the beginning of the game as a sign for the end of the talk. ‘But 
1 remember, when I play in Moscow, I often try this’— and he moved: 

ae Kt—KBz, 
and continued unpausing: ‘I was there for many years, studying 
mathematics, and every night we play chess and often all through 
the night—it is your move,’ he added politely. 

I wish you would stop talking, thought Mitcham, whose mind was 
now like an Expressionist stage-setting, with three different sections 
performing at once: one, fading, the Indian woman; another, his 
curiosity about Suvorov’s past; the third, the game before him. He 
resolutely blacked out the first; and while he played 

ics at eS RUE 
(protect my pawn, he thought, open the way for my queen’s bishop), 
he asked Suvorov: 

“What made you leave Moscow?’ 

3. P—Q4, 
replied Suvdérov without hesitation; and without 
hesitation also: “There was trouble.’ The answer, it seemed, was com- 
plete; he leaned back, blew out smoke, and looked at the board and 
at Mitcham, and at that ‘trouble’, with impartial satisfaction. 

‘Trouble?’ said Mitcham, his hand over his bishop (is this a bit 

reckless? — well, at least it will pin his knight) — 
we De Rte 
— ‘trouble with the University?’ 

‘N-no-o,’ said Suvéroy, ‘no. Trouble with—well, as your news- 

papers would say, with the Men in the Kremlin.’ And he played: 
Bene 2c0P: 

and dropped Mitcham’s pawn, with a dismissing 
rattle, into the box. Again, his voice seemed to hold a full-stop in it; 
yet it did not seem quite to discourage further questioning; it was 
as if he were a little drugged, as if the lovely abstract unfolding game 
had taken him a little from reality and he did not care if he were 
asked or were not asked. Mitcham did ask, as he played: 

Dos ol? lg aed 9S 9 

‘What happened?’ 

‘What happened” said Suvérov dreamily. ‘They took my father. 
They took my elder brother. They would have taken—me. And I 
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take,’ with a pleasant smile, ‘your bishop’: 
RD ort Eb : 

It was literal that Mitcham did not know which way to look: ~ 
whether at the board or at Suvérov. He chose the former. He won- | 
dered, gazing down, if it were safe to take the offered pawn; he J 
wondered if he should believe or-suspect, if this was a victim or an 
enemy; he wanted to show, in one well-chosen phrase, sympathy for 
the individual and dubiousness about the type, disapproval of ty- 
ranny and disbelief that that regime could be tyrannical: he gave it 
all up, took the pawn quickly: 

on RTs 
and looked up to see a face so sleek and unravaged, so utterly unlike 
a victim’s, that sympathy died in him, and he said, with a sort of 
truculent and apologetic lameness: 

‘I suppose, in a revolutionary situation, when a new society is 
being made, things like that are bound to happen?’ 

‘They are bound to happen,’ said Suvéroy quietly, and he played: 

6. B—QB4, 
‘but you must not think too much of that “newness’’. We are a very 
old people, you know; we are hid from you for so long, so many cen- 
turies—but I “put you off’: it is, again, your move.’ 

‘No, you're not putting me off,’ said Mitcham (this was untrue). 
He felt as if he did not know in which water he was out of his depth; 
he played, not quite at random: 

ei JRE KES, 
and blinked at the speed of Suvérov’s answer: 
7.Q— OKs. 

‘So many centuries,’ went on Suvo6roy. ‘You remember perhaps 
the Russian in your Kipling’s story, that Dirkovitch the Cossack, 
who says, “So many million Slavs, we have done nothing yet—get 
a-way, you old peoples,’ he says— you remember?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mitcham, whose childhood had been soaked in Kip- 
ling (he was rather ashamed of it now). He’s threatening to take 
my pawn and check with his bishop—well, I can stop that, anyway: 

- +. Q—K2 
— ‘but what do you mean, that you have been “hid” from us?’ 
‘I mean,’ said Suvo6rov, playing: 
Reht=Bs, 
and amiably pausing till Mitcham, to stop that advancing knight, 
had replied with: 
chetyeare Ey 
‘I mean that when we are, as you think, no longer hid from you, and 
you see things amongst us, you think these things are new. But they 
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are not. They have always happened. And you think’ — 
a 9. B—KkKts 
—‘that they happen because of ideas, ideologies, what Marx or 
Engels have written. I tell you, no. They are just people, people 
against each other. Russian people. I remember—’ He paused again 
while Mitcham, like a Dutchman at a leaking dyke, turned to a fresh 
hole and stopped the bishop with: 
J ee ie 
—‘I remember, when I was told they had taken my father and 
brother, I am playing chess, just like this.’ He looked longer than 
usual at the board, his hand wavered above the pieces and sank 
_ down again without having moved, and he went on talking: 
‘It was in winter, very cold, in a seminar-room at the University, 
_and the stove was out because of no fuel then, so we were all of us 
in coats and jerseys and boots and caps, and our hands in mittens— 
very hard to move the pieces without knocking over. Now I move’; 
-and he did move, with a gesture as of crisis: 


£0. KUX P. 
But he loses his knight, thought Mitcham: well, if you will talk 
while you play. ... And he took what was offered: 
Sid ad aN 


and instantly Suvérov answered: 

iz. Dx KtP ch, 
— ‘but we are right in the game—it was a long pawns ending —and 
we forget how cold. Now in comes my friend from the Ministry, and 
he stands behind me, watching while | move and my opponent 
moves— You are in check,’ he said with a smile to Mitcham. 

‘I know, ’said Mitcham, almost with a start. What game are we 
playing? he wondered, and blocked the check with: 

Perot O02. 

‘And then my friend bends down behind me, as if to say some- 
thing about the game, and he says, very quietly: “Do not go home.” 
—I think I castle now’; and he did: 

poem CYC): 

Mitcham, fascinated, distracted, with a sense of being helplessly 
moulded by a force beyond his understanding, did what he could — 
guarded the dangerous square, protected his knight: 

ah =e) Sq, 
and asked Suvorov: 
‘And then, what did you do?’ 
‘Oh, like your Drake. | finish the game’ — 
ge xX Kt 
—he is offering his rook, thought Mitcham, and promptly took it, 
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feeling sure that was wrong but not much caring: aoe 
—‘it took an hour more, I think—and I win it, I remember. You 
must be careful, my friend, or I win this one too’: 

14. R-Qsq. . 

Mitcham, who by now was sure that Suvérov would win but not 

in the least sure how, answered with: 
io. Q-Ke 
and looked up with a silent question. 
‘Yes,’ said Suvéroy, moving with his usual promptness: 
1e. B.XoR, chy 
‘so I win the game, and then—I do not go home.’ This time the full- 
stop in his voice was not to be argued with. Mitcham, in silence, 
played: 
oo Rt KB, 
watching the white powers massing round his king. There was some- 
thing he resented, but he did not know what; somewhere he had 
gone wrong, but he did not see where. He watched Suvoéroy’s: 
16. Q—Kt 8 ch, 
and looked for a long, long time, it seemed, listening to the little 
noises of Suvérov’s cheroot, at a position which more than invited, 
which compelled him, to take the Russian’s queen: 
so. RtoX-Q; 
and accept the final move: 
17. R—Q8 mate. 

There it was now, the finished battlefield: the facts in black and 
white, pure victory and pure defeat. In the little contemplative 
silence which follows the end of a game, Mitcham stared at his boxed 
and helpless king, killed with an economy so deadly. That is mas- 
tery, he thought, and as for my game—nothing but blundering ig- 
norance. Suvoroy too was staring at the board: of what game he was 
thinking, Mitcham dared not ask. Then both of them became aware 
that their shipboard world had changed: the engines’ throbbing was 
slower, the smoking-room had emptied, on the decks were moving 
and talking unusual in the heavy afternoons. 

‘We must be at Malta,’ said Suvdrov. ‘Shall we look?’ and he rose 
with a stretch and yawn. ‘You could play well,’ he added with 
generosity, ‘but you have not had enough practice. Shall we see?’ 

They went on deck, looked out to where everyone was looking, 
and there was Malta. Small like a postcard view—they were still 
at some distance—the Grand Harbour expected them. Little could 
be made out as yet, only an impression of yellowish buildings and 
a moving of ships, like bees round a hive. A following wind, brisk 
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_ and chilly, was sweeping both sea and ship to the harbour’s mouth. 
_ The chess-players leaned on the rail; around them knowledgeable 
_ Service voices were pointing out this feature or that. 

“We can go on shore,’ said Mitcham. ‘Are you going?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Suv6roy. ‘I am not sure. It depends—on my pass- 

_ port.’ And he pulled from an inner pocket a narrow greyish docu- 

_ ment, limp and somehow furtive, certainly very different from that 

which Mitcham carried, the stiff-backed tribal warrant, Navy blue, 

_ gilt-stamped with the Royal arms. Suvéroy would not hand over his 
to Mitcham’s curiosity; he looked at its outside with a quizzical 
doubt and put it back in his pocket. 

‘It depends,’ he repeated, ‘on what your police may do. They may 
be satisfied. If not—I stay on board.’ 

_ ‘IT don’t suppose you'll miss much,’ said Mitcham, who had never 
been there himself. ‘It’s very much an Army-and-Navy place.’ They 
could, indeed, see now that many of the ships were warships. The 

- Grand Harbour’s narrow entrance picked itself out from the coast- 
line behind it; the buildings defined themselves into a promontory 
of honey-coloured walls, so solid, so all-covering, that they seemed 
a part of the island itself, no less old and no less indestructible: noth- 
ing could ever crumble those tailored blocks of stone. The liner slid 
through the harbour’s entrance, easy and confident, a proud ship in 
her own waters. The bright calm harbour was splashy with small 
craft; they had white awnings; standing rowers, facing the prows, 
propelled them with long thin oars: and in the midst of them, vast 
and motionless, a battleship lay at anchor. She lay at right angles to 
the approaching Strathbogle, which turned slightly to round her 
stern; ratings looked up, grinning and waving, fussy and human, 
from their little domesticities with mop or polish or paint-brush. 
She was grim and ugly—and beautiful; she looked as invulnerable 
as Valetta’s walls. The liner turned again and glided very close past 
her stern, where under the ensign was her name— 

‘Hood?’ said Suvérov enquiringly. ‘Why is she called that?’ 

‘He was an English admiral,’ said Mitcham shortly. He was more 
moved than he wanted to show; patriotism and anti-militarism were 
fighting the perpetual battle of his type and age-group. 

‘She is a fine ship,’ said Suvdrov. 

Mitcham did not answer; he was looking at a naval launch putter- 
ing alongside the battleship, with a young rating, in shorts and sing- 
let, standing in the bows and swinging a boathook. As the launch 
came up to a gangway, he reached out lazily with the hook and 
missed first whatever he had aimed at; tried again, and this time 
secured it; but now, perhaps because the launch had gone too far, he 
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half-lost his balance, almost fell overboard, and saved himself only 
by leaving the hook, which hung swinging from the gangway rail- 
ing. He had made, in fact, a thorough mess of it; but what was odd 
was that somehow he had given to his blunder more grace than most | 
men can give to their successes, and that he himself seemed com- 
pletely unperturbed: he stood on the prow, hands on hips, fair- 
haired and laughing in the brilliant sunlight, as the launch swung 
round to try again. I shall never forget that, thought Mitcham sud- 
denly; he knew it at the moment itself. Suvérov too was watching, 
looking back at the now receding Hood. 

‘Quis separabit?’ he murmured, his gesture and tone attaching the 
phrase to everything about them —to the great warship and the har- 
bour, to the Strathbogle and her passengers. ‘And now’ —they had 
come to a stop, gangways were rattling out, passengers beginning 
to move down them — ‘now let us see. . .’ 

They joined the queue, Suvérov in front. At the bottom of the 
gangway, on a sort of pontoon, passengers were showing their pass- 
ports to a pair of dark languid little men in slightly exotic uniforms. 
The chattering queue, light-headed as one always is at landing, 
moved up to the trestle-table at which the policemen sat. Mitcham, 
now alongside Suvorov, looked at him idly as his turn came near: 
and was fixed, almost shocked, by a change in the Russian’s— more 
than appearance, more than attitude, it seemed in his very nature. 
His face had sharpened, his talkative hands were clenched and still, 
he was braced and pointed with suspicion and fear. He is like a cat, 
thought Mitcham, a wild cat, who’s been caught in a trap before 
and thinks that this may be another. And he felt an acute desire, for 
his own sake and for his people’s, that this trap would not be sprung. 
Now it was Suvoroy’s turn; he advanced very quickly, pulled out the 
greyish document, and dropped it on the table. The little policemen, 
bored and sighing, flipped through its pages, asked one question — 
Mitcham could not hear it— banged one stamp on one page, handed 
the document back, and waved for the next—for Mitcham him- 
self. The trap had not sprung. 

Suy6rov waited while Mitcham was passed. Both of them, as they 
rejoined each other, were smiling broadly, each for his own reasons 
delighted and relieved. ‘No trouble?’ said Mitcham. ‘No trouble,’ re- 
peated Suvorov, and they turned to go ashore. ‘Yes,’ he added with 
more than common emphasis, ‘you are a great people, you are a very 
great people’; and Mitcham was left to wonder, as they ran the 
gauntlet of Valetta’s touts, if he had really heard, or merely 
imagined, a sly and prophetic irony lurking in the stranger’s praise. 
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‘The world’s first-known hydrogen bomb victim died yesterday 

in a Tokio hospital after an illness of six months: Aikichi 

Kuboyama, a fisherman on the boat “Lucky Dragon’”.’ 
“Western Morning News’, September 24, 1954. 


Come closer. Watch the newlyborn disease. 
Iam Aikichi Kuboyama, stranger. 

Aikichi Kuboyama, Japanese: 

Small boat. Strong fish. Yellow sea. Very danger. 
Nose to the wind. Seasalt. Seasharp. Seaspeck 
Of mushroom cloud higher than Fuji. Heat. 

I— fingers in the fishnets upon deck, 

I—sick and yellow underneath the sheet, 

Life squeezed into the smallness of a pill 
Tasting of milk as when it first began, 
Stillness for one that never would keep still, 
Dream for a very dreaming kind of man 

That worked for not too long and took to bed, 
But in his time fished hard in stream and sea 
And loved the fall of blossom on the head, 

And blessed o-cha, the aromatic tea, 

And owned too much in sea, too little in soil: 
(Green mulberry, brown worm, kimono blue) 
And lived on octopus thick-sliced and boiled 
Octopus eyes that gaze inside of you. 


Night. Torches. Cormorants in pitch-pine heat. 
Nagara river dances in the dusk 

Slow softly swaying on tabi-clad feet. 

Go, feed the holy horse on holy rusk. 

Go, find the cormorants. O, find the place 
Between the whirlpools. Find and tell me how 
Downstream past Gifu (wind upon the face) 
In water-lapping dactyls water splashes 
Against the heart, against the tar-stained bow. 
Aikichi Kuboyama dies of ashes. 
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had that morning had a letter from the President of Magdalen 

College, Oxford, stating shortly that he thought it a great waste — 
of time and money to return me to his care after I had been rusti- 
cated for a term. Breakfast had not been easy. My father pointed 
out that I was now unemployable. The colonies. would not have 
me, because I had made it abundantly plain that I wouldn’t work. 
I could never marry, because women would find out in time what 
the President of Magdalen thought about me. I couldn’t join a 
club, for the same reason. My father refused to restore my allow- 
ance, which had been cut down, some months before, to an 
occasional pound note in an envelope. | left the house, therefore, 
feeling like Mélisande at one of those flat, passionless moments 
when she simply says, ‘Je ne suis pas heureuse.’ 

In Trafalgar Square I met a friend. He was struck by my plight, 
and suggested going to see J. C. Squire, who was having his hair 
cut in the National Liberal Club. How my friend knew this I have 
never divined; but so it was; and half an hour later I had been 
appointed assistant editor, unpaid, of The London Mercury. Exactly 
how Squire knew of my existence I cannot remember either. Some- 
how or other, I suspect, he had been caught into the cat’s cradle 
of activity on my behalf which had been strung together by des- 
pairing uncles and parents ever since I made it plain that I had 
no vocation to become an officer in the Brigade of Guards. They 
wanted me to be safely at work drafting company orders or 
scribbling on sand-tables; but they knew their duty, and behind my 
back they sent my crabbed and (alternatively) saccharin verses to 
Garvin and Belloc and Squire in the hope of getting profitable 
advice. 

The following Monday, therefore, I set off to the Strand The 
London Mercury office stood just opposite the Law Courts, in one 
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of two houses which had been spared by the Great Fire of London. 
You went into a little dark passage and up a staircase, past the room 
where Mr Pink, the advertising manager, reigned, and, a half-flight 
further, you found a small room largely filled by a large double 
desk, for Squire and myself. Upstairs again there was a room for 
Grace Chapman, the secretary on whom much depended — whether 
It was the eviction of bores, the buying of a buttonhole for the 
editor, or advice straight from the shoulder. And somewhere, 
among back files and trestle-tables and glue-pots there was usually 
room for some neophyte upon whom Squire had laid a protecting 
hand: I see these neophytes rolled into one—for they had common 
denominators. Their age was a little more than mine: that is, they 
had turned twenty. They were girls; they all had reddish hair; they 
looked like Rossetti drawings; and they were— what is by no means 
universal in offices—all delightful. 

The London Mercury office was not like other offices, however. 
In fact, it was more like a house-party than an office. I suppose 


there were typewriters (Grace Chapman had one), and ink-pots— 


but empty—and stationery, and balance-sheets. But I associate the 
small room with the physical presence of Squire, with MSS, and 
with visitors. First, the presence. It was to me, at the opposite side 
of the table, absorbing. Squire used to come up the dark passage 
at a running walk; he used to slump back into his chair, and he 
used to start a conversation at once. It was extremely good con- 
versation—so good that it is his voice I remember, to the exclusion 
of everything else, except a pair of thick spectacles, and a fuzz of 
hair set on brown, wind-tanned skin. There would be ash about, 
and an eruption of paper. But the small details vanish in a general 
impression of vivacity, of kind candour, of a sort of obstinate 
manliness. The time I speak of is 1928—the end, that is, of a soar- 
ing, stamping period in English letters. The writers of my generation 
brushed their hair carefully, drank cocktails, liked lifts in cars, 
read German, smoked Russian cigarettes rolled in black paper, and 
generally affected a very delicate approach to the art of living. By 
contrast, the writers of Squire’s generation looked considerably 
blown about by the wind; they drank beer, walked like Meredith, 
they hated German, and their curtains reeked of pipe-smoke. Squire, 
therefore, although he was still a youngish man, seemed to me to 
possess a dinosaur quality: a dinosaur of rare tact, discrimination, 
and bounty. He must have thought me and my friends, with our 
talk of Rilke and Biichner, ridiculous in the extreme. But he never 
betrayed the fact by so much as an inflexion. And when, at the 
earliest possible moment, we went off together to the Temple Bar, 
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the pub next door, I almost felt myself capable of rising to the 
occasion while our visitors came streaming in: Belloc in flowing 
cape, and Beachcomber‘ and sometimes Edmund Blunden; Hugh 


| 
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Mackintosh and Moray McLaren, my predecessor; perhaps, too, — 


some guarded young man, feeling his way, like Stephen Spender or 
Wystan Auden. The occasion at any rate was less difficult than 
sometimes in the country where I used to go and stay with the 
Squires. 

These visits were marked by Squire’s extraordinary accident- 
proneness. I remember, for instance, once in front of Godalming 
station an old lady caught the end of her umbrella between his 
spectacles and his nose. She wrenched them off, and I had to be 
driven at speed in an enormous Buick, shaped like a boat, knowing 
that Squire could not see the end of the bonnet. And an incident 
which might have ended even more disastrously marked a shooting- 
expedition near Edinburgh when he shot a pheasant in a high 
wind, looked round in triumph, and a few seconds later was 
knocked unconscious by the bird falling on his head. And there 
were moments of social embarrassment, too, like a crowded 
party after a cricket-match in early autumn at which I was asked 
whether I would sooner share a single bed with an elderly stranger, 
or put up a hammock on the lawn, beset by dew and earwigs. Or 
sheer inadequacy, as when I was woken one morning, after rather 
a heavy night, by Squire in Rosslyn Park stockings shouting up 
from the garden, ‘Coming out for a kick-out?’ and after I had 
answered ‘No’, I lay in bed and heard the thump of one boot on 
ball, and an occasional tinkle of glass followed by a beautifully 
placed oath thrown up, though he must have been face downward, 
from the ruins of cloche or cucumber-frame. 

No, there can never have been a kinder master than Jack Squire, 
nor a more generous one. The London Mercury was far from rich. 
Indeed, by the time the editor’s buttonhole had been bought from 
some special vendor in the street the till was usually empty, as 
those contributors who came down to the office in quest of their 
money found to their cost. Still, we seem always to have been 
setting off, in a taxi, to the Connaught Rooms for lunch, in parties 
of six or eight, with James Bone and Archie Macdonell to delight 
us, and sometimes a distinguished visitor from abroad—I remember 
the white head of Robert Frost especially vividly—to make the 
excuse for an extra bottle of claret. 

Why the paper came out, or rather, how it came out, was mys- 
terious, owing to the conflict of energies in the building. For one 
thing, there was Squire’s Observer article to get written, and I still 
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have an anxious impression of messengers from Tudor Street lurk- 
ing among the palms of the Temple Bar, while he, unruffled beside 
his glass of red wine (for this was a time in which he had decided 
to drink nothing but wine, on the grounds that wine is less extrava- 
gant than whisky and less filling than beer), and sustaining two 
conversations at once, corrected a galley at lightning speed and 
with undeviating accuracy. Then there were the neophytes, who 
made sudden muddles of the kind which involve subsequent visits 
of apology. And above all there were the visitors. 

Some, like that angular and unjustly forgotten poet, John Free- 
man, came for a purpose, did what they had to do and left. Most 
expected a drink, if not a lunch; and—as in all newspaper offices— 
quite a lot were merely dotty. One in particular I remember: a 
prosperous-looking woman who greeted me as an old friend. In a 
moment, she said, she would remember where we had met. Yes, 
she had it. That time on the Arno, in a boat with Piero della Fran- 

_cesca. And then, having established our friendship, she turned 
briskly to the matter in hand: something to do with saving Stone- 
henge, it probably was, or with defeating the Bishop of London’s 
plans for destroying the Wren churches (for even then the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, unless carefully watched, ripped down any good 
building which inconvenienced their. financial arrangements). It 
was one of Squire’s admirable qualities that he saw each of the arts 
through eyes entirely unaffected by fashion. At a time, therefore, 
when respectable opinion conceived that the kind of building which 
needed preservation was limited to some crumbling setting for pyx 
and ambry, he acted vigorously to save what could be saved of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and a very little later, when 
1 brought John Betjeman into the life of The London Mercury, he 
was among the first to see the point of Keble College, or Scarisbrick, 
or All Saints, Margaret Street. 

These activities, however, were not directly concerned with 
editing. And there, month by month, we were, with nothing in the 
till, and Mr Pink looking almost sombre (though he could never 
quite achieve that), and the neophytes leaving the proofs in buses, 
and I myself, jaded beyond bearing by long hours at the bar, by the 
discovery of life in every context possible to a nineteen-year-old 
without much conscience, and by far too much conversation; there 
was I, trying to snatch a few moments of peace and quiet in the 
only restful part of the building—a small attic lavatory, where | 
would shut myself up with a pile of the day’s manuscripts. Every 
now and again the situation got quite out of hand, and an SOS had 
to be issued to some benefactor like Lord Lee of Fareham. Always, 
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at the last second, help came; but I doubt if we ever perceived how — 
directly that help was due to the disinterested and unflagging - 
energy of Squire himsélf. He took no salary; he had no literary axe _ 
to grind; and most of his time (in retrospect) seems to have been — 
given to showing kindness to others: putting broadcasts in our way, 
introducing us to American publishers, and so forth. Yet the back 
files show that year after year he managed to produce a paper 
which at some time or other must have printed almost every good 
English writer of the day, and quite a number of them for the 
first time. 

This was all the harder to achieve because of the sharp divisions 
in the literary London of the late 1920s. | think I may have been 
more aware of these divisions than some of my friends owing to 
the fact that I fell between two groups of writers. To take only 
the Oxford stars, older than me there were prodigious figures like 
Evelyn Waugh and Cyril Connolly whom I barely aspired to know 
by sight. My exact contemporaries—Wystan Auden and Stephen 
Spender—I only came to know later, owing to my good fortune 
(as I soon saw it to be) in getting sent down from Magdalen. We 
were all more or less part of a single figure in the carpet. And 
though some of us were on excellent terms with Bloomsbury, and 
others on excellent terms with the Sitwells, we were aware that 
they represented other figures again. All in all, however, our figures 
were drawn together into a single design. We felt ourselves part of 
something new, and distinct from the world of Belloc, Baring, 
Wells, Bennett. Their carpet was not our carpet, in fact. 

Yet day by day, to the Temple Bar, emissaries from these different 
worlds came amicably together. And although some of the great 
chams who ruled the opposed school of writing scoffed at Squire 
and the Mercury, they sent their manuscripts along like the rest, 
to be stacked in a huge white drawer under the window or (when 
they slipped behind the drawer) to be lost from one year’s end to 
the next, like the original of Belloc’s Belinda, which lay in limbo 
for a whole lustre until Desmond MacCarthy printed it elsewhere 
just at the moment we found it. 

Anything might happen in that room. I remember coming on 
the galleys of Ulysses, less one or two which had been burned on 
moral grounds. For it happened that Squire had admired some of 
Joyce’s earlier work and had asked him to send his next book in 
proof, to be sure of a really prompt review. It was not, I gathered, 
what he had expected when it came. Even the paranormal reared 
its head from time to time. Soon after I had been remembered in my 
fifteenth-century Florentine boat with Piero della Francesca, a poet 
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abroad — was he not called Bransford?—sent in some poems after a 
long silence. I remember Grace Chapman bringing them down, and 
exclaiming, ‘But I thought he was a corpse,’ while Squire, telling me 
about him, doodled on the blotting-paper. And then, as soon as it 
could reach us a postcard came from Switzerland, bearing on it 
nothing but a distich: 

Bransford, believed a ‘corpse’, yet heard 
é Your pencil when it wrote the word. 
And there, on the pad, the word still lay before us. 

So the years passed pleasantly enough: arranging cricket-matches, 
in which there seemed usually to be eight on one side and fourteen 
on the other, making no allowance for those who took the wrong 
train; gossiping in the Adelphi with Jimmy Stern, who ended by 
doing most of my work for me; getting interviewed by a high 
official of the BBC in Savoy Hill, and having the opening question 
shot at me, ‘Do you believe in God?’; and above all following Squire 
round, to Lady Ottoline’s, perhaps, or even down to see Robert 
Bridges on Boar’s Hill, while always a taxi ticked up outside, and 
always there was one more baroque curve of conversation to be 
rounded before it was time to go. 

I can say farewell to the Mercury most easily on the occasion of 
the Squire dinner. Somewhere about 1930, it was thought by a 
number of his friends that Squire ought to be given a dinner at the 
Dorchester. It fell to us, however, to carry out the organization. 
And for anxious days we rushed up and down stairs, while the 
neophytes made up table-plans which had at once to be scrapped, 
as a late-coming ambassadress or the President of the Royal 
Academy unexpectedly entered their names. More and more claret 
was drunk at the bar. Less and less time was left for anything but 
questions of placement. We never thought we should get ourselves, 
and the subscribers and the hero of the evening all together into 
the banqueting-room on the right day. But we did it. And when 
Squire rose to answer the toast—not without a catch in the voice 
—I hope we overcame our proper respect for the Dorchester suf- 
ficiently to cheer and stamp with a quarter of the warmth we felt 
when we caught his eyes beaming behind their round thick glasses. 
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The Voice of God 


‘The voice of God’— Good Lord 

Those words seem dead, 

Dry leaves of a dying tree 

Rooted in a reluctant memory: 

Old Moses, writing on a stone 

Words that new gods have overthrown, 

Seems more a political leader now 

— His laws, once efficient, perhaps practical, 
Now interesting only, historical — 

Using magic to spangle his show; 

Seems, when I have shut the book, 

Still, in my eye, upon his lonely rock 

Still listening, as-if the roving wind, 

‘Out of heaven, into mind, 

Wove one holy sound. 


And then that voice heard again 
In all angry positive men: 
Joshua calling it God’s own whisper 
When he saved a whore, struck slaughter 
Through a whole city that screamed, fell. 
And old kings we read about in a chronicle, 
Great gamblers, now for God, now the devil; 
—Those stately altars in the groves 
Were built and broken by their changing loves— 
Still, whether conviction was true or but political, 
Some longing few seem standing in a fire, 
The burning garment of desire, 
Still listening, as if the roving wind, 
Out of heaven, into mind, 
Wove one holy sound. 
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Then the ultimate echoing call, 
History closing and the oracle. 
Then words made flesh turn stone at last; 
Vision kneels where vision passed, 
Or turns, worshipping some long-dying tree 
Rooted in the ages’ memory, 
On whose high branches, whose Spring limbs 
—I have heard new voices shout 

But Christ’s own struck hardest at the root— 
Truth, in its great final blossoming, climbs 
Up to die, and seems to die again 
While I am reading, waiting years in vain 
For that high timeless wind, 
Out of heaven, into mind, 
To weave one holy sound. 
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Censorship and Spoken Literature 
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the world today. In the totalitarian countries there is political 
ensorship, deliberately enforced by the ruling oligarchy and its 
executive agencies. In the democratic countries there is no political 
censorship, except in regard to military secrets. Instead, we have 
economic censorship, which is being enforced, unintentionally and 
blindly, by the steady rise in the cost of producing books, plays and 
films. 

Under totalitarianism, purposeful censorship goes hand in hand 
with purposeful, one-directional propaganda. Facts, ideas and atti- 
tudes, agreeable to the ruling oligarchy, are constantly harped upon 
and inculcated. Attitudes, ideas and facts, of which the ruling 
oligarchy disapproves, are either condemned or, more often, ig- 
nored, as though they did not exist. In the moulding of public 
opinion sustained, systematic silence is at least as effective as sys- 
tematically reiterated speech. 

Where the government is democratic, speech and silence, propa- 
ganda and censorship are not prescribed by any single will. They 
simply happen under the influence of economic pressures and as a 
diversity of conflicting wills and interests may decide. These con- 
flicting wills and interests are of several kinds— philosophical, reli- 
gious, political and, above all, commercial. For every thousand 
words of printed or spoken commercial propaganda, we are treated 
to, possibly, one word of philosophical, ten of religious and fifty to a 
hundred words of political propaganda. And not only does money 
speak; it also imposes silence. Philosophers have no power of direct 
censorship, and politicians not much, except in the military field. 
Clergymen, it is true, have been able to compel the manufacturers 
of mass entertainment (but, fortunately, not the producers of books 
and plays) to conform to a curious little code of religious respec- 
tability and sexual make-believe. But the great silencer, the muff- 
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ler attached to every channel of intellectual and artistic expression, 
1s money. No evil dictator has willed this censorship. It has come 
about automatically and by accident. But, though unintentional, it 
is nonetheless effective and nonetheless harmful. What is the nature 
of this economic censorship and what can we do about it? 

Twenty years ago a sale of two thousand copies was enough to re- 
coup an American publisher for the costs of producing a book. 
Above that point, he was making a profit. In the countries of Wes- 
tern Europe the break-even point was still lower, and publishers 


found themselves earning money after a sale of only fifteen or even 


twelve hundred copies. Today an American publisher cannot break 
even on a sale of less than about seven thousand copies. In Western 
Europe the critical figure is slightly lower, but still at least three 
times what it used to be before the Second World War. The price of 
books has, of course, been considerably increased in recent years. 
Whether it can be increased much further seems doubtful. People 


. will cheerfully pay four or five times as much as they used to pay 


for a dinner at their favourite restaurant; but they will not pay more 
than about twice, or two and a half times, as much as they used to 
pay for a good book by their favourite author. Sales resistance be- 
gins at two hundred per cent of pre-war prices, but production costs 
stand at three hundred per cent. Profit can be made only when sales 
are substantial. Books are therefore subjected to an ever more 
rigorous ordeal of economic selection. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult for any work which lacks the obvious earmarks of popu- 
larity to get published. 

An analogous situation exists in the theatre and the motion- 
picture industry. To stage the most modest play on Broadway costs 
about seventy thousand dollars, and from ten to twenty times that 
amount is needed for the production of a not very spectacular 
movie. Prices of admission have not risen proportionately to costs 
of production. If a profit is to be made, there must be longer runs and 
larger audiences than in the past. Whatever its intrinsic merit, the 
worst seller has no chance of being staged or screened, at any rate on 
Broadway or in Hollywood. In Western Europe the situation is 
somewhat better—but still bad enough to justify the gravest mis- 
givings for the future. ; 

The new economic censorship is directed, as we have seen, against 
any book unlikely to sell seven thousand copies or more, any play 
unlikely to fill a theatre for at least three or four months, any movie 
unlikely to ‘pack them in’ to the tune of several millions. 

The exponents of Communism and Moral Rearmament are agreed 
on one point—the primary importance of the theatre as an instru- 
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ment of propaganda. Behind the Iron Curtain ideologically correct 
plays are used as weapons in the Cold War, while, for their cam- 
paigns, the Moral Rearmers have a whole arsenal of Christian 
Oklahomas and ethical Cats on Hot Tin Roofs. Whether the drama 
is really as effective in moulding opinion as Dr Buchman and the 
Russians believe, itis hard indeed to say. Personally I doubt it. 
People go to the theatre in order to have their emotions excited and, 
when the excitement has lasted long enough, cathartically appeased. 
The excitement and the appeasement make up a single self-contained 
experience, having little or no relevance to the non-emotional as- 
pects of the spectator’s life. Voltaire, for example, was the author of 
a number of tragedies, highly esteemed in their day; but it was by 
his pamphlets, his metaphysical treatises, his articles in the Ency- 
clopedia that he left his mark on the world. 

Whether deliberate or unintentional, censorship is always undesir- 
able. There are, however, certain fields in which it does less damage 
than in others. As a medium for conveying important information 
and expounding significant ideas, the drama is not so effective as the 
essay, the treatise or even the fictional narrative with digressions. 
Consequently the prevailing economic censorship of plays, movies 
and television shows is not so serious a matter as the corresponding 
censorship of books and periodicals. 

Economic censorship can be circumvented in a number of ways. 
The simplest and most obvious method is the granting of a subsidy. 
The subsidy may be provided by the author—if he is rich enough. 
Or by the publishers—if they care sufficiently for worst-selling 
artistic merit or unpopular notions, and if they have had enough 
luck with the Book Clubs or possess a large enough captive audience 
for their text-books to be able to implement their good intentions. 
Alternatively the subsidy may come from some Foundation, whose 
directors regard it as part of their duty to encourage literary experi- 
mentation and the dissemination of unpopular ideas. Finally the 
money may, conceivably, be put up by a commercial sponsor, who 
is ready to take the risk of having his advertisements associated with 
an obscure, unorthodox and worst-selling piece of literature. As a 
general rule, of course, commercial sponsorship is forthcoming only 
for the work which has the least need of it. To those who have popu- 
larity shall be given the princely largesse of the advertising agencies. 
From those who have it not shall be taken away all hope of ever get- 
ting published. 

At the present time most of the serious monthlies and quarterlies 
of the democratic West are subsidized. The censorship imposed by 
rising Costs is so effective that, if there were no ‘angels’, there would 
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be no worst-selling literature to leaven the enormous lump of intel- 


lectual and artistic conformity. But angelic intervention on the part 
_ Of rich individuals or Foundations offers only a partial and not en- 


tirely satisfactory solution to the problem of economic censorship. 
It would be far better for all concerned if the business of publishing 
could be made self-supporting, or as nearly self-supporting as it used 
to be in the not-too-distant past. The problem here is primarily tech- 
nical. How can books be produced so cheaply as to warrant the pub- 
lication of a worst-seller? 

Typesetting, even in its most highly mechanized form, is a slow 
and very costly procedure. Some day, it may be, a much cheaper 
photographic alternative to typesetting may be developed. At 
present the available alternatives are almost as expensive as type- 
setting and their general adoption would help hardly at all to solve 
the problems of economic censorship. 

But if publishers can no longer afford to manufacture and distri- 
bute worst sellers, why shouldn’t the job be done by the authors? 
In the Middle Ages an author had no choice in the matter; he had to 
be his own publisher. Petrarch and Boccaccio, for example, made 
manuscript copies of their own writings and even found time, be- 
tween books, to make copies of works by classical authors. Thanks 
to the typewriter and the duplicating machine, a writer can now 
quite easily make hundreds of copies of his book. From carpentry, 
plumbing and electronics, the ‘do it yourself’ movement is bound 
to pass, as the economic censorship becomes more and more rigor- 
ous, to book production and publishing. School magazines and the 
journals of small, impecunious scientific associations are already 
being published in this ‘do it yourself’? way. Within a few years we 
may expect to see co-operative societies of unpopular authors, 
mimeographing their works and selling them by mail to the select 
few who take an interest in artistic experimentation and are not 
afraid of ‘dangerous thoughts’. 

Modern technology has resuscitated the author-scribe. Carrying 
us a stage further back in the history of culture, it is now in process 
of rescuing from oblivion the Homeric author-bard and the wander- 
ing minstrel of the Middle Ages. Members of these now-extinct 
species were to be met with, in the English countryside, as late as 
the seventeenth century. ‘When I was a boy,’ writes John Aubrey, 
who was born in 1625, ‘every Gentleman almost kept a Harper in 
his house.’ Harpers made a certain amount of music; but their main 
function was to intone from memory those interminable ballads, in 
which the most striking events of remote and recent history had 
been recorded, sometimes by the harpers themselves—for ‘some of 
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them,’ Aubrey tells us, ‘could versify.’ In Catholic monasteries there 
were no harpers; but at every meal one of the brethren read aloud ; 
something edifying from the Lives of the Saints or the works of the - 
Church Fathers. ‘ee 

The modern hostess would do well to take a tip from St Benedict. — 
How pleasant even the most drearily uncongenial dinner party 
would be if we could cut out the small talk and listen to a reading 
from some intelligent book! And this, precisely, is what modern 
technology has made physically possible and what its further ad- 
vance will make economically feasible to an ever-increasing extent. © 
For the blind, there exists already a whole library of talking books, 
which can be played on a phonograph. These talking books are not 
available to members of the general public, who must be content 
with the score or two of readings listed, at exorbitantly high prices, 
‘in the record catalogues. If the Homeric bard is to be called back to 
life, if the minstrel and monastic lector are to be restored to the posi- 
tion they should never have lost, we must find a way of selling the 
spoken word at a cheaper rate. Technically the problem can be 
solved without the slightest difficulty. It is merely a matter of re- 
ducing the speed at which records are made to revolve. At least one 
company manufactures phonographs with turn-tables which can be 
run at half the speed of the conventional record player. And this is 
not the lowest speed at which the speaking voice can be adequately 
reproduced. With a good needle one can get satisfactory speech re- 
cording at eight or even six revolutions a minute. At this rate it 
would be possible to make a pressing of a fair-sized book on two 
twelve-inch records. 

In time, no doubt, tape recorders and the actual tapes themselves 
will be drastically cheapened. For the moment, however, it looks 
as though we must depend on the vinylite record and the slow-speed 
phonograph for any large-scale revival of spoken literature. 

But why, it may be asked, should we wish to revive spoken litera- 
ture? There are a number of sound reasons. First of all, it may soon 
come to be actually cheaper to publish a book on a slow-playing 
record than to publish it in a printed volume. The cost of making 
the matrices, from which two slow-playing records can be pressed, 
is far lower than the cost of setting up a sixty-thousand-word book 
and making the plates from which it will be printed. When the tech- 
nicians have done the job required of them, worst-selling authors 
will have a way of defying the economic censorship on their works. 

And this is not the only, nor even perhaps the most important, 
reason for desiring a revival of spoken literature. In this universally 
educated population vast numbers never read, or read only the most 
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rudimentary kinds of sub-literature and Neanderthal journalism. 
Many of these illiterates are the victims of a theory of education, 
which has carried a praiseworthy concern with synthesis and whole- 
ness to the grotesque point, where it is regarded as improper to teach 
a child how to analyse a word into its constituent letters. The result, 
as Mr Rudolf Flesch has pointed out in his lively book, Why Johnny 
Can’t Read, is that thousands upon thousands of boys and girls spend 
ten years at school without fully mastering an art which, under the 
old analytical methods of teaching, was in most cases perfectly well 
understood by the age of five or six. To the hosts of non-readers and 
poor readers must be added all the radio and television addicts who 
have never acquired the habit of reading and whose reaction to a 
book in a hard cover is one of mistrust and a kind of fear. Seeing it, 
they know, without further investigation, that it is not for them— 
that if they tried to read it, they would understand nothing and be 
bored to death. But it can be shown experimentally that, if you can 
get these non-readers, poor readers or reluctant readers to listen to 
someone else reading aloud from a book which they themselves 
would never dream of opening, many of them will not only under- 
stand what is being read, but will become passionately interested in 
at. 

Ours is a world in which knowledge accumulates and wisdom de- 
cays. Inevitably so; for advancing science and technology require 
the services of specialists, to each of whom is assigned the job (and 
it is a whole-time, a more than whole-time job) of mastering the in- 
tricacies of his particular field and keeping up with the changes in 
theory and practice brought about by scientific discovery and tech- 
nical invention. That such specialists may and often do become 
highly trained barbarians has been, for some years past, the growing 
concern of educators. To civilize our future physicists and chemists 
and engineers, our doctors to be, our lawyers and actuaries and 
managers in the bud, the heads of most universities and technical 
schools have insisted that specialist training be accompanied and 
preceded by a course in the humanities. The intentions here are ex- 
cellent; but what are the results? Not, I would guess from casual ob- 
servation, entirely satisfactory. And the reason, it seems to me, is 
that the humanities, insofar as they are genuinely humane, do not 
lend themselves to being taught with an eye to future examinations 
and the accumulation of credits. If specialists are to be civilized— 
and it is imperative that they should be civilized, and civilized, what 
is more, on every level of the hierarchy, from garage mechanic up to 
atomic physicist — something less formal, less formidable and, above 
all, less silly than credit-gaining courses in insight, evaluation and 
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life-wisdom should be offered. If marks are to be given, a great deal 
of time will have to be wasted on the question, so dear to pedants, 
but so totally beside the point: Who influenced whom to say what 
when? Whereas the only question that really matters, the only ques- 
tion whose correct answer can exert a civilizing influence on the 
future specialist, is the question asked by Buddha and Jesus, by Lao- 
tsu and Socrates, by Job and Aeschylus, and Chaucer and Shakespeare’ 
and Dostoevsky, by every philosopher, every mystic, every great 
artist: Who am I and what, if anything, can I do about it? Implicitly, 
this question is asked and answered (needless to say, incorrectly) by 
those anonymous writers of advertising copy whose words are read 
and listened to more frequently and by greater numbers of people 
than the words of any saint or sage, any sacred book or divine revela- 
tion. The problem which confronts the educator can be summed up 
in a few sentences. Shall we allow the advertisers in the democratic 
countries and the ruling oligarchies under totalitarianism to enjoy a 
monopoly in formulating the popular philosophy of life? Shall we, 
in the higher ranks of the specialists’ hierarchy, allow the unrealistic 
‘Nothing-But’ philosophies, now fashionable in scientific circles, to 
pass unquestioned? And, if the answer is ‘No’, is there any better way 
of imparting the immemorial wisdom of mankind than the current 
method of offering credit-gaining courses in the humanities? To this 
last and most practical question, my own answer would be that there 
is such a way. Let there be lectures of orientation within the field of 
the humanities; but rely for your civilizing influence on a constant 
and informal exposure of the pupil to the actual utterances of those 
men and women of the past who have had the greatest insight and 
the greatest power of expressing that insight. This constant and 
informal exposure to wisdom is most effective when the words of 
wisdom are spoken, not read. Except by very few, very recent 
writers, poetry has always been composed in order to be recited or 
read aloud. And the same is true of what we may call the literature 
of wisdom. Most of the saints and sages have taught by word of 
mouth; and even when they committed them to paper, their words 
(as anyone can discover for himself) are more effective, have a 
greater degree of penetrative force, when they are heard than when 
they are seen on the printed page. And this is true, I believe, not only 
of sacred and devotional writings, but also of secular wisdom. 
Listen to the reading aloud of an essay by Bacon or Emerson, by 
Hume or Bagehot or Russell or Santayana; you will find yourself 
getting more out of it than you got when you read it to your- 
self — particularly if you were compelled to read it under the threat 
of not getting a credit. Printed, the Hundred Great Books are apt to 
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remain unopened on the library shelves. Recorded (in part—for 
heaven forbid that anyone should waste his voice on recording them 
all, or recording each one in its entirety), they can be listened to 
painlessly — at meals, while washing up, as a substitute for the even- 
ing paper, in bed on a Sunday morning —and with a degree of under- 
standing, of sympathy and acceptance rarely evoked in the average 
_reader by the printed page. To any Foundation in any way interested 
in the problems which beset an urban-industrial society in a state of 
technological, intellectual and ethical flux, I would make the fol- 
lowing recommendations. Make the best of mankind’s literature of 
wisdom available on cheap, slow-playing records. Do the same, in 
each of the principal languages, for the best poetry written in that 
language. Also, perhaps, for a few of the best novels, plays, bio- 
graphies and memoirs. Encourage manufacturers to turn out phono- 
graphs equipped to play these recordings and at the same time 
arrange for distribution at cost of the simple planetary gears, by 
-means of which conventional turntables can be used for slow- 
_playing discs. Five or ten millions spent in this way would do incom- 
parably more good than hundreds of millions spent on endowing 
“new universities or enlarging those that already exist. 
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The Living Dead—111 
Thoughts on André Gide 


ritical post-mortems have not the authority of medical post- 

mortems, although it is easily assumed that the death of a 

writer somehow enables us to make, at last, the withheld, 
authoritative judgement on his work. In fact it is well known that 
the death of an admired writer often leads to a sharp, involuntary 
reaction against him, which is as unjust as the earlier admiration 
has been uncritical. Certainly I have been made aware of a violent 
reaction against Gide, expressed to me during the last six months 
both in England and in France. And although I myself was never a 
Gidean, I find that much of my own earlier respect for Gide has 
momentarily evaporated. I have been re-reading some of his books 
with little response except dismay at the absence of response. 

It is humbling to be made aware that one is oneself the victim 
of a familiar reaction, but it is useless to struggle against the re- 
action. It is probable that the pendulum of respect and disrespect, of 
affection and dislike will swing many times before an authoritative 
judgement is at last arrived at by means of a succession of differing 
opinions. All a critic can do at this early point is to clarify his pre- 
judices, so that they too may at last contribute to a fuller and juster 
understanding of this elusive writer. 

‘Protean’ was the word most favoured by Gide’s admirers. It is a 
flattering word, and it was intended to convey a resourceful versa- 
tility, and even an ability to adopt opposing attitudes almost at will. 
It was often pointed out that La Porte Etroite was written soon after 
L’Immoraliste and that these two novels were each the pendant of 
the other, providing between them a masterly and balanced demon- 
stration of opposing attitudes to life. 

But now, standing back a little and surveying the whole work of 
André Gide, it may seem that this protean dexterity is the very 
quality which has dissolved the apparent solidity, loosened the 
whole structure, weakened the effects. It is usual to think of Gide 
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as a novelist—as a novelist who did many other things and had 


_ Many other interests but nevertheless as a novelist first and last. 


_ Yet how many genuine novels did Gide write, and what do they 


amount to? L’Immoraliste; La Porte Etroite; L’Ecole des Femmes; La 
Symphonie Pastorale; Les Caves du Vatican; Les Faux-Monnayeurs. 
. .. I can only write here that they seem to me to make no sense 
as an oeuvre and that no book among them strikes me as an evident 
and permanently valuable achievement. Collectively and individu- 
ally I feel that these books have been undone by their author’s 
refusal to stand still. It is natural that any thinking and feeling 
man of our century should change his views and submit to strange 
processes of conversion. When we confront, in the Journal or the 
other books, Gide the near-Christian and Gide the near-Communist 
it is possible to sympathize with both. But there is, surely, in this 
changeability, an element of deliberate experiment with which it 
is much more difficult to sympathize. We see the ingenious mimer 
disappear for a moment into the wings, to reappear again in a new 
outfit of beliefs, and even of emotions. Thus transformed he dances 
a book for us, before disappearing again to transform himself again. 

‘It is not that Gide was a frivolous man; he was admirably in 
earnest in nearly all that he wrote and said and did. But he strove 
too hard for a belief and never achieved that ‘negative capability’ 
which has become, since Keats invented the term, more necessary 
to the European writer with every passing decade of faiths sadly 
lost or angrily recovered. There is something both desperate and 
calculating about Gide’s intellectual profligacy —and the impression 
we get of it oddly resembles the impression we get of his profligacy 
in private life. ‘This attitude (this boy) is able to excite me now. 
For the moment, therefore, I will sacrifice everything to it (to him).’ 
There is hysteria in this, but there is also calculation. And the 
calculation was a false one, for the final effect of these successive 
love-affairs was not to provide a necklace, as it were, of well- 
matched but contrasting stones, but to create a muddle out of 
which no single sound or image emerges clearly. If Gide had been 
truly in command of his material he might have been able to deploy 
contrasting beliefs with great effect, lending to each in turn his 
partial but sufficient sympathy. That would have been the method 
of a classical master: it was the method of Goethe. But Gide, one 
of the most personal and romantic among modern writers, was 
blown off like a balloon by each successive gust of faith or specula- 
tion. He wilfully surrendered himself to ‘experience’, precisely as 
he had recommended us all to do in Les Nourritures Terrestres. And 
although this may be an exciting policy for living, the cautious 
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writer must be more selective in his life as well as in his writing. - 

It seems to me, then, that most of Gide’s books have the effect — 
of cancelling each other out, so that nothing clear or effective — 
emerges from the whole. But it might be said that writers should ~ 
not be surveyed like this, pushing all their books together and see- 
ing how they look collectively. How does Gide look when we take 
up his books one by one? Perhaps the individual books, happily 
illuminated by newly-adopted but self-consistent attitudes to life, 
are individually triumphant? 

Unfortunately these questions cannot easily be answered by any- 
one who has once been familiar with the whole work of Gide. 
When I re-read, for example, La Porte Etroite, I found it hard, per- 
haps impossible, to look at it alone and to forget, as I was reading 
it, the face of its author, the personality which emerges from his 
Journal, the alternative attitudes to life which Gide presented in 
his other books. And yet I would risk guessing that this ‘proteanism’ 
of Gide’s has affected for the worse not only his work seen as a 
whole, but also the individual components of it. I would risk guess- 
ing that the spirit of Christian abnegation with which Gide plays in 
La Porte Etroite will be felt, even by a reader who knows nothing of 
its author, as a thing contrived, tried on, tried out. ... 

If this book should still have the power to enthral a new reader, 
I would guess that this enthralment had been achieved mainly by 
the limpid eloquence of Gide’s writing style. Not in La Porte Etroite 
alone but in many other of his published works Gide showed him- 
self to be a superb technician in detail. I do not believe that style 
can by itself be an effective preservative, but Gide’s style will surely 
make it much harder to forget him. 

If we are thinking in terms of individual books it is better, per- 
haps, to write about Les Faux-Monnayeurs. This was the only at- 
tempt Gide ever made to write a ‘great’ novel, in which a con- 
sidered attitude should be embodied and a considered literary 
method should be employed. Here if anywhere in his fiction he was 
being himself, having discarded all temporary masks and rejected 
all previous stances. Yet the result, it seems to me, is even more 
unhappy than in those deliberately ‘orientated’ books like 
L’'Immoraliste and La Porte Etroite. Do what I may to remind my- 
self of the immediate critical reaction and to guard against olympian 
judgements I cannot help writing that Les Faux-Monnayeurs is a 
very bad novel indeed. Its principal characters are intended to be 
credible, but remain stilted and lifeless projections which can win 
neither our sympathy nor our indignation. Its theme, when divested 
of an uninspired and too-obvious symbolism, is so familiar that 
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only a brilliant novelty of treatment could have brought it to life 


_ again. There is, throughout this long novel, a painful impression 


of the author’s constant and prejudiced intrusion. Gide is Edouard; 
Gide and Edouard love Olivier; Gide and Edouard hate and despise 


the Comte de Passavant; Gide and Edouard approve of Edouard’s 


conduct and of his values; together they direct the whole book in 
their own favour. And though we know by now that authors must 
always intrude on their own books, this kind of gross and preju- 
diced intrusion is still, surely, to be condemned. Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs is simply a piece of the Journal which lacks the 
Journal’s truth, sincerity and charm. 

It is not possible to examine each of Gide’s books again here and 
to demonstrate, exhaustively, that they make no better a showing 
apart than they do together. My suspicion is that Les Nourritures 
Terrestres will always remain one of the key books of its epoch. 
To-day we are as far as can be from its sensuous poetics, its fruity 
moralizings, its lush and humourless self-assurance. But it is not a 
book which can be laughed at or despised. We see that it does what 
it meant to do—that it is a triumph. I still find, as well, that Les 
Caves du Vatican is a comic success. The famous ‘acte gratuit’ 
looks silly and pretentious now, but the book still pleases as a 
jeu d’esprit. And no doubt if I now re-read all the books that Gide 
ever wrote I would find many others to remind me of his powers 
and to make more intelligible to me the gigantic reputation which 
he enjoyed for so many years. 

From a literary point of view, then, I have not found that Gide 
looks very good to me now, whether I think of his books together 
or alone. But who now reads Voltaire’s plays? How many people 
read anything beyond Candide? And yet we are all agreed that Vol- 
taire was a great man who has not ceased to be a great man because 
so many of his works are neglected. Is it possible, perhaps, to see 
Gide in such terms as these—as the prophetic representative of an 
epoch, of a climate of opinion, rather than as a writer whose works 
must be submitted to detailed criticism? 

Seeing him thus I believe that we shall probably come closer to 
seeing him justly. If it was his fault as a writer that he submerged 
himself in too many diverse experiences and scurried too eagerly 
in search of a faith, it was his merit as a man to have remained 
honourably fluid in his beliefs and never to have closed his mind 
against the events and ideas of successive decades. To construct a 
work—even to construct a single, central book—a writer must 
stand calmly somewhere, even in the calm of a total disbelief. 
‘Negative capability’ does not imply a ready suspectibility to new 
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emotions and ideas, but a capacity to hold all emotions and ideas at 
a certain distance, perceiving them, appreciating them but never 
submitting to them. This was the capacity which Gide lacked as a 


rt 


writer. But his very lack of it made him the more efficient as a ~ 


human weather-cock, or litmus paper. To contemplate him is truly 
to contemplate one kind of Heroof Our Times. 

And yet as I write this I am reminded that Lermontov’s title was 
an ironic one and that we can only use it of Gide with a certain 
note, in our voice, of respectful but compassionate irony. It is true 
that he struggled with the times, tried hard to subdue them, to 
make sense of them, to extract from them what he believed that 
he needed for his work. It is also true that he influenced many 
young people, and was regarded for many years as a prophet of 
liberation. To many Catholics he was the Devil, carnal and in- 
carnate. But the instant we think again of Voltaire we perceive in 
Gide a confusion, a feebleness, a strong prophetic impulse unac- 
companied by any clear prophetic message. We see him as the 
creature rather than the master of his times. It may well be that 
Voltaire’s age was less indomitable than our own. It may be that 
we, in our present suspicion of the appetite for power, have lost 
our taste for masters and prefer the spectacle of a man who is 
honestly the victim of his epoch. The fact remains that would-be 
prophets must be masters too. 

What did they learn from him, those generations of young men 
who were submitted to Gide’s intoxicating influence? In his pro- 
phetic rdle there was one issue which burned in him throughout 
his life, one cause which he served with scarcely a single doubt or 
reservation. Himself a homosexual, he was not only the passionate 
defender of sexual freedom but a powerful and deliberate propa- 
gandist for the superiority of his own accidental tastes. Though he 
rejected the exuberant sensuality of Les Nourritures Terrestres, 
though he made full use of that counter-balancing puritanism 
which was no less a part of his complicated nature, Gide was as 
consistent in his recommendation of sexual freedom as Voltaire 
had been consistent in the defence of intellectual freedom. 

In this field, though he had many allies, Gide was the primus 
inter pares. It was his great cause and he served it with courage 
and devotion. In our present reaction against the facile parrot cries 
of ‘emancipation’ we may be too ready to make light of Gide’s 
campaign: many will even say that he was indeed that ‘corrupter of 
youth’ which his Christian enemies always accused him of being. To 
my own mind this is unpleasant nonsense. As a sexual emanicivator I 
believe that Gide did good —or at least that he helped to create a situa- 
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tion which contained a greater potential for good than the one that 
existed before him. What we may say against him is that he was 
naive in his conviction that the good was absolute. Every new eman- 
cipation of man’s body or spirit gives him a greater potential for 
good and evil, increases the complexity of his situation and the num- 
ber of fierce problems which confront him. Those who have confi- 
dence in man will continue to welcome each new act of liberation, 
even when it leads to greater immediate unhappiness. But Gide often 


_ seemed to treat sexual indulgence as a sufficient end in itself, as if 


ad 


it were an absolute good instead of an added means for reaching 
the good. Few sillier books than Corydon were ever written in 
defence of anything. 

He should have known better, for his whole married life was 
bedevilled by the conflict between a real love for his wife and an 
equally real determination to satisfy his pederastic yearnings. But 
in that posthumously-published fragment of journal, Et nunc manet 
in te, he reveals an ultimate insensitivity behind all the bruised 
sensitivities which are so tenderly proffered to the reader. The 
agonizing problem is never fully faced and we are left with the 
dreadful and dull old message that genius must be allowed to 
indulge itself no matter what the cost in the misery of others. 

Not that this was his only message as a prophet. He believed, as 
many others did and do, in an absolute freedom of intellectual 
speculation, and he preached that men must never turn away even 
from the most appalling intellectual conclusions. As examples of 
courageous confronters of terrible conclusions he provided his 
Immoraliste and his Lafcadio. But here we may feel that though 
the demand is itself a good one—and one which must always be 
made again in the face of renewed assaults on the freedom of the 
mind— yet his illustrations were distasteful and absurd. For many 
years of his life Gide flirted with a sort of diabolism which had 
little to do with irresistible intellectual conclusions but much to 
do with his literary ancestry and with the neo-romanticism of the 
period in which he grew up. Lafcadio was led to his preposterous 
murder not by any iron intellectual logic but by a childish tendency 
to play with ideas and to experiment with attitudes. 

Finally Gide was, as a prophet, consistently on the side of 
humanity and good sense in public affairs. His campaign against the 
iniquities of African colonialism was a noble episode in a life which 
was not lacking in such episodes. He became a Communist for the 
best of reasons and he rejected Communism for reasons no less 
good. He kept his head in both wars. He was a compassionate and 
sensible observer of the life around him. 
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It does not seem to add up to major prophetic stature. There 
were many other good liberals at the time. Many others were 
recommending new ways of thinking and helping to pilot us 
through strange new seas of thought. Gide served the mood of his 
period, and he served it, I think, for the good rather than for the bad. 
But his message, when we look back on it, may seem too easy a mes- 
sage; we may feel that he treated emancipation too much as an end 
in itself and self-indulgence as a good in itself instead of as a good 
only when other things are equal. (And there are so many other 
things!) 

There remains still another rdle which he played for us and 
which may perhaps survive our present disrespect for the writer 
and suspicion of the prophet. In his long Journal and in many other 
of his books Gide diligently presented his own features for our 
inspection. We can see him not only as a writer and thinker but 
also as a personality. And few even of the great egotists of the past 
have given to the public a fuller description of themselves, a more 
detailed self-portrait. Whether the picture is, comparatively, a true 
one, it shows us more even than Rousseau or Boswell or Casanova 
showed us. It has been a modern habit among writers to be frank 
about themselves and to assume—nearly always with justice—that 
their readers will wish to learn as much about them as they are 
willing to disclose. But no writer of our time has exposed himself 
to the public with such relentless candour. Will Gide survive, then, 
as one of the great introspectives and egotists of history—or at 
least as one of the great recorders? 

It should be said at once that these two rdéles are different ones: 
he may have achieved both, but he may equally have succeeded as 
a recorder and failed as self-portraitist or failed as a recorder and 
succeeded in presenting his own features to our view. It is my own 
belief that he succeeded in both and that all that is best in Gide 
can be discovered in the seventeen hundred pages of the Journal. 

He lived, to begin with, through one of the most exciting periods 
into the cultural history of Europe, and at the centre of the intel- 
léctual and artistic world. He had a keen eye and ear, and a gift for 
describing and for commentating on all that he saw and heard. 
Sharp, sensitive, inquisitive and sympathetic, he was admirably 
equipped to be the Saint Simon or the Goncourt of his time. His 
Journal will be read, surely, not only as a document invaluable to 
historians but as a work of desultory art in its own right. From that 
secretive ‘Visite 4 Verlaine’ which appears on the first page as the 
first entry for 1890 to Gide's final absorption, fifty-nine years later, 
in the Journal of Joseph Goebbels, we are conducted through a 
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whole epoch of our history by a cunning, eloquent and tactful guide. 

But the Journal is much more, of course, than a Guide to the 
Times. It is an introspective mining operation which has no equiva- 
lent in this century or any other, except, perhaps, in the work of 
Proust. Here the dominant characteristic of Gide—his incurable and 
conscious naiveté—is as much an advantage to him as it is a handi- 
cap when he tries so hard to overcome it in his novels. It is intoler- 
able when the hero of Les Faux-Monnayeurs emerges as Gide him- 
self and is applauded by his creator. But Gide’s own efforts to observe 
himself, to justify himself to present the truth but in a pleasant light, 
are deeply interesting to follow. He is determined to be ‘sincere’, 
and no word is so often on his pen. The sincerity which he achieves 
is not always of the direct sort which he was aiming at. Often we 
find ourselves reading Gide rather as we listen to the strange, pur- 
posive ramblings of an accused child. The truth comes out; it was 
always meant to come out; but it comes out, as it were, between the 


- lines. It is not simply that Gide fails to tell us what would displease 


us. Often he beats his breast with dramatic zeal. But he has, none- 
theless, a preconceived picture of himself to which he pays lip- 
service from the beginning of his long confession to the end of it. If 
we are to see him more clearly and more exactly we must learn to 
see him through this projected image. 

It is not, here, a question of whether we like this man or not. I 
have always found, when reading the Journal, that I like and dislike 
him almost equally and that I am unable to do either for very long 
at a time without being projected into the opposite emotion. It is 
not a question of whether we feel that such tortuous forms of in- 
trospection still offer, to-day, a useful instrument for writers. This 
man, at this time, succeeded in his self-appointed task. Devious in 
his naiveté, both innocent and guilty, a saint and an outrageous 
egotist, his greatest talent was for portraying himself against the 
carefully-delineated background of his time. His individual novels 
may seem, to us, at this time, so many successive and ineffective 
literary gestures. His message may seem to have evaporated—or at 
least to have been drowned by that general cry for emancipation 
which was sounded from so many throats during the years of Gide’s 
lifetime. But his Journal retains, even at this dubious moment of his 
reputation, all the interest for us which can be earned by a patient 
sincerity, an eager curiosity, and a brilliant pen. 
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Sir, 

May I comment briefly on ‘A Writer's Prospect—II’ in your 
August number? 

The disquieting feature of Mr Wilson’s notes is not so much their 
pretentiousness as his failure to see that literature is valuable and 
some writers, therefore, more valuable than others. The misquota- 
tions of Yeats are unimportant, the inflation of Shaw is merely 
silly; but the caricature of Lawrence and the travesty of Eliot’s 
achievement are neither. 

Mr Wilson’s argument is difficult to refute because difficult to 
discern. But to take the less misty pronouncements: 

1. ‘Round about 1910 there was suddenly far too much to 
absorb.’ Far too much what? Information, apparently—for 
‘Spengler in Germany and Arnold Toynbee in England did the real 
spadework.’ But a few pages later it has become ‘a sudden flood of 
complex experience’, with the implication that Lawrence’s ex- 
perience was in no way different from Wells’s. 

2. ‘The most commonplace activity of the mind is the activity 
of the artist-creator—ordering facts to make a pattern. Every 
action, from paying the milkman to reading Professor Whitehead, 
demands the same capacity to order facts.’ The artist does not 
order facts; he orders thoughts, sensations, feelings. Reading White- 
head demands not a capacity to order facts but a capacity to grasp 
ideas and perceive relationships. 

3. ‘Art is the interaction of solid, lumpy material—the emotional 
detritus of actual living, and of the ordering intellect. Emotion plays 
almost no part in the ordering. Emotion is all to easy to order.’ 

The distinction between emotion and emotional detritus might 
be clearer if the second and third sentences bore more relation to 
each other (apart from that of pointing in opposite directions). 

4. ‘When a work of art plots the evolution and resolution of an 
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emotion (like Carmen or Manon Lescaut, or a film like Les Enfants 
du Paradis) it gives a false sense of order, of finality.’ 

Not a false, but a limited sense of order; the limits being deter- 
mined by the range, complexity and depth of the emotion, and by 
the strength of the artist. There is nothing false about the finality 
of Antony and Cleopatra or the Ode to a Nightingale. 

s. ‘The greatness of A Farewell to Arms lies in its analysis of the 
human situation. In a very special sense it is a bildungsroman. In 
the ordinary bildungsroman—The Magic Mountain or Wilhelm 
Meister—the reader watches the hero being educated; in the 
Hemingway or Joyce bildungsroman, the reader is educated, too.’ 

Even by current standards of reviewing A Farewell to Arms is 
hardly a great book. Its interest lies not in its analysis of the human 
situation (it attempts no such analysis) but in its development of a 
particular personal situation against a hostile social background. 
To apply the term bildungsroman to a novel in which the hero’s 

-education is confined to the last few pages (even if the reader is 
educated, too) is to blunt a useful word. And the reader is educated 
by Mann or Goethe as much as by Hemingway. 

6. “Ulysses is a contradiction in terms; it is an existentialist 
bildungsroman.’ 

Existentialist, perhaps, in a limited sense. But a bildungsroman? 
There is no significant development either in Bloom or in Dedalus. 

7. ‘Music is the end. But the beginning —and there is the point — 
the beginning is Joyce’s insistence that the writer’s prime qualifica- 
tion is the one that in previous ages has only been demanded of the 
religious man—a direct apprehension of reality.’ 

Is this intended as a rather bad pun? Or does Mr Wilson really 
suppose that the reality described with such force and precision in 
Ulysses is the reality directly apprehended by the religious? 

8. ‘For forty years we babbled about Freud and Jung and Bergson 
and Donne, and finally of Tennyson and Kipling, and failed to 
recognize that the truly immense figures of the age had no use for 
psychoanalysis or the metaphysical poets.’ 

Who babbled? And since Yeats and Eliot were deeply interested 
in Donne, who are the truly immense figures of the age (apart, of 
course, from Shaw)? ee if 

g. ‘The artist’s development consists in a widening ability to 
apprehend patterns.’ 

It could be argued that the development of certain artists consists 
in an ability to create increasingly complex patterns from a widen- 
ing range of experience. But what has this to do with ‘apprehend- 
ing’ patterns? 
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10. ‘James was the Newton of literature; Joyce was its Lobat- ; 
chewsky. But where does Aldous Huxley or Graham Greene or 
Kingsley Amis stand?’ © * 

Where indeed? And if Sibelius was the Heracleitus of music and — 
Schoenberg its Epictetus, where does Benjamin Britten or Michael 
Tippett or Sandy Wilson stand? 

It would be tedious to go on. When from the welter of Dante, 
Plato, Wells, Saki, Kierkegaard and Graham Greene, Mr Wilson 
finally surfaces with a banality of Shaw’s— ‘The brain will not fail 
when the Will is in earnest’—he has already refuted himself. For 
his notes are nothing if not earnest. 

Hampstead R. W. Gaskell 


Sir, 

Mr Colin Wilson is a beguiling writer. He brings a formidable array 
of witnesses to support the mildest of his ideas. In his article ‘A 
Writer’s Prospect’, in your August number, the reader is confronted 
with Spengler, Joyce, Nietzsche, Toynbee, Hemingway, Shaw (the 
chief god in Mr Wilson’s pantheon) and numerous other writers and 
thinkers. The article makes impressive reading once, but if one 
examines the main argument more closely, if one clears away the 
witnesses and looks directly at the ideas, Mr Wilson’s reasoning, at 
least to me, seems very weak. What, after all, is he telling us? He is 
first of all pressing writers ‘to get a sense of reality; hold fast to that, 
and then work your way back to action’. This seems to me tame to 
the point of being platitudinous. Who ever supposed that a writer 
worth reading lacked a sense of reality? If Mr Wilson were merely 
giving advice to a small-talented poet or novelist perhaps his words 
would have some value. But in fact he is assessing the achievement 
of men like Joyce, Eliot, James and assessing them to my mind with 
an extraordinary. glibness. 

Mr Wilson continues: ‘It is my conviction that art has only one 
aim: to strengthen the grasp of the individual on his own life’. This 
is the kind of remark that vitiates so much of The Outsider; at its 
best it is vague, at its worst it is an indication of the extreme sub- 
jectivity of Mr Wilson’s attitude (his skill at juggling with words like 
‘reality’ and his facility in finding superficially relevant quotations 
are largely responsible for concealing this subjectivity). A work of 
art is a means of communication: it is an attempt on the part of the 
artist-individual to make contact with other individuals. It is also, 
paradoxically, the creation of an autonomous world where emotion, 
intellect, form and music all have their inevitable place. Indeed, one 
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is tempted to think that Mr Wilson has read so much literature in 

_the pursuit of comments and examples to reinforce his own argu- 
ments that he has seldom allowed himself to experience a work of 
art qua work of art. 

Altogether there seems to me to be a curious confusion in Mr 

_ Wilson’s mode of thinking. He rightly distrusts the method of the 

’ logical analysts as the only possible system of philosophical inquiry, 
he is quick to seize on the one really important aspect of Existential- 
ism —its assertion of free-will—he is reasonable, too, in being sus- 
picious of the whole structure of Freud’s thought (although here he 
does display a ludicrously naive irreverence towards a great 

- humanist), but at the same time his own conclusions remain entirely 
theoretical; he seems to be repelled by the concrete. In The Out- 
sider he propounds self-knowledge, the Will and union with the 
life-force as final cures for the modern outsider. But he ignores com- 
pletely personal relationships and the need for moral choices. Nor 

* does he see that the outsider’s problem forms a part of every per- 
sonality; it is one of the penalties we pay for existing at all and, ina 
sense, We are all outsiders together. Similarly, in ‘A Writer’s Pros- 
pect’ he tells us that we have all been wrong-headed to ignore ‘the 
gigantic figure’ of Shaw but makes no attempt to examine Shaw’s 
weaknesses and appears not to see that what Shaw lacks, which to 
my mind is humanity, may be the very reason why he is so often 
neglected. 

But Mr Wilson’s major fault in this article is in exhorting writers 
how to write and in establishing Movements not by tracing the 
natural growth of one literary form to another but by forcing widely 
different writers into artificial groups. Every writer has his own 
growth, his personal development; he solves private problems and, 
if he is any good, reaches public conclusions. But I will not continue 
these generalizations because I think that it is his own mania for 
generalizing which leads Mr Wilson most seriously astray. _ 
Oxford Elizabeth Jennings 
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COLLECTED STorIES by V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus. 20s.) 


‘Nothing happens in an office,’ observes a character in one of Mr 
Pritchett’s most famous stories. ‘One day is like another.’ 

In the years that I sat on stools in offices those were the very 
words that ran incessantly, day after day, through my mind. 
Later I spent months trying to eke out of my imagination and ex- 
perience just one story about some of the many clerks and typists 
among whom | had sat for so long and in such suicidal boredom. 
Every effort was in vain. I was an outsider. I tried to comfort 
myself with the thought that perhaps no one who had even been 
born, so to speak, in an office had ever emerged as a writer, or that 
if there were such a person he too had failed to write of that world 
where nothing seems to happen and every day seems the same. 

But as everyone knows, there is such a man. Any one of a 
dozen of these thirty-seven stories is proof that in the office 
world Mr Pritchett is not only an insider, he is the master of 
the white collar millions. He is that rare being, the artist at the 
desk, behind the counter, at the tradesman’s entrance, the travelling 
salesman with that man’s gift of the gab cast in art. He is the story- 
teller of trade as it is practised all week long in countless buildings 
no one ever notices. Unlike Uncle Belton’s nephew, Mr Pritchett 
knows that something is always happening in offices, that one day 
is not really like another, for there is always the evening and the 
night to come, and Mr Pritchett, with the insider’s omniscience, 
knows just where the boss and the secretary are heading for, just 
what clerk and typist say and do when the anonymous buildings 
lie dead and the nightly underground battle to escape has ended. 
In a single paragraph he can suggest the private lives of a whole 
department: 


One (clerk) who had come to suspect Divine Justice took to 
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games of chance. One who was bald consummated love with a 
telephone operator and was presented with a clock on his mar- 
riage; one saddened by an adding machine took drugs which gave 
him visions; one moved into a town whose train service had been 
electrified; one who could imitate the voice of the cashier played 
in an orchestra; one sold his house at a profit; a typist given to the 
circulation of religious pamphlets had a week’s leave to serve on 
a jury; many grew flowers and had new-born children. 

_ It’s the boss, of course, whom the author knows best and loves 


most to follow—the noisy, sly, hectoring, indefatigable ex-Board 


School boy who has risen from a slum to run ‘a tight, bumptious 
little business in the upholstery trade’. Anyone who has met Mr 
Beluncle will keep bumping into that garrulous figure in the trains, 


_ corridors, streets, not to mention the houses that rise four-square 


and fearful from these pages. Beyond giving him various names, Mr 
P. makes no effort to disguise his Mr B’s. He probably couldn’t if he 
tried; indeed his creator shares with his creation just those qualities 
that make the latter’s character so memorable. It’s the energy and 
the gusto, the powers of characterization and invention, above all the 
total lack of sentimentality that have made Mr P. the most readable 
as well as probably the most industrious English man of letters alive. 
And it’s these virtues that make his Collected Stories a Desert Island 
book. 

So much for what remains uppermost in the mind after re-reading 
old favourites and feeling compelled to mark passages, to burst out 
laughing while reading others for the first time. But to speak of Mr 
P. as simply the master of trade is to give a very false impression of 
his horizon. That horizon is wherever he happens to be, or rather 
wherever human beings gather to talk— though there was one town, 
Madrid, where even Mr P. found the spate of loquacity so ferocious 
that he had to denounce it as one of the ‘evils’ of his beloved country. 
With his phenomenal ear and eye he can put on the page in a few 
words what otherwise only television can record. In this album of 
portraits you don’t just see and hear people, you recognize at once 
who they are, where they come from. ‘How old are you” he said. ‘If I 
may ask? Married? Do you hunt, I mean where were you at school?” 
— ‘Mrs Seugar sat herself down and let her legs fall open like a pair 
of doors.’ —‘I could be a General’s wife by now if I’d worn gloves.’ 
—‘I came round the back, Gert dear, because I see you done your 
front.’ 

It has been said of Mr P. that he is at his best in pubs, tea-shops, 
the dentist’s chair, where he can give full play to his wonderful 
dialogue. Personally I prefer his longer, grimmer, awe-inspiring 
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tales—‘The Sailor’, ‘Sense of Humour’, ‘Handsome Is As Handsome _ 
Does’—all of which satisfy by being ‘full’ stories, complete with 
unforgettable evocations of land and sea, rather than the sketches, 
characterizations, glimpses of life. It was not until I had re-read 
‘Handsome’ and two or three others, notably ‘A Spring Morning’ 
and ‘Eleven O’Clock’ (about the milkman and the ‘big creature, 
lazy and soft in the arms and shoulders’, who is referred to through- 
out as ‘the woman’) that I heard, coming nearer until I could almost 
feel its dark breath on my ear, the voice of D. H. Lawrence. Is it, I 
wondered, because of the influence of this extraordinary man on 
my generation that of Mr P.’s whole collection these sensual battles 
between the sexes still hold for me the strongest appeal? 
JAMES STERN 


THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS by Jean-Louis Curtis. (Secker and Warburg. 
18s.) 


SPOILT CHILDREN by Philippe Hériat. (Putnam. rs.) 
THE PILLAR OF SALT by Albert Memmi. (Elek. 16s.) 


SOME PREFER NETTLES by Junichird Tanizaki. (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 


The appearance in England this year of translations of Philippe 
Hériat’s Les Enfants Gatés and Jean-Louis Curtis’s Les Justes Causes 
provides an incidental opportunity of contrasting the typical pre-war 
French novel with a kind that is often written now. Les Enfants 
Gdtés won the Prix Goncourt in 1939 and M. Curtis won the same 
prize eight years later with Les Férets De La Nuit, a novel about the 
German occupation of Paris, to which Les Justes Causes (called in 
English The Side of the Angels) is in a sense a sequel, dealing as it 
does in much the-same manner with the aftermath of the liberation. 
Neither M. Hériat nor M. Curtis display the quality of concision, often 
considered typical of the French novel, in the books under review, 
which are both long and discursive. It is difficult to see for what 
reasons Spoilt Children was given the prize. In it we are introduced 
to one of those terrifying, clannish, mercenary families that have 
dominated French fiction from Balzac to Mauriac. The Boussardels 
seem overdrawn, with their avarice, arrogance and unscrupulous in- 
trigues; the details of the matriarchy in the over-decorated house 
near the Parc Monceau—the obese grandmother with her back to 
the window, Aunt Emma dressed always in frowsty crépe, the syco- 
phantic and scheming daughters-in-law—are so familiar from other 
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novels that it is hard to believe they are taken from life. The heroine, 


_ Agnés Boussardel, returns to her family after two years of emancipa- 


tion in the United States, and soon becomes pregnant by an American 
lover. The dramatic situation is treated with narrative skill, but also 
With undue portentousness and lack of humour. Perhaps 1939 was 


_ the last moment when an attack of this kind on the French bourgeois 


family could still interest; even the Bordelais land-owners of M. 
Mauriac’s later novels have lost their power to appal. If Spoilt Chil- 
dren seems dated, however, it is less because of its subject than 


_ Owing to the author’s heavy-handed treatment; earlier, more subtle 


versions of the same theme (as, for example, Drieu La Rochelle’s 


_ Réveuse Bourgeoisie) are still effective today. 


a 


M. Curtis’s highly intelligent novel covers the period 1944-50, with 
flashbacks that reach as far as 1930, and the effects of the confused 
political climate of that time on a group of representative characters 
—most of them belonging to the intelligentsia—are illustrated with 
considerable ingenuity. Four men dominate the complex design: 
Oyarzun, stupid, athletic, hysterical, who owing to a pathological 
anti-Semitism and an idealized conception of France inspired by the 
Action Fran¢aise movement, joins the Militia during the war and 


_after the liberation suffers an accumulative degradation that the 


author suggests is disproportionate to his fault; Bernard, the Jewish 
intellectual who acts with heroism in the Resistance and later be- 
comes an oracular figure not entirely free from complacency and a 
certain moral ambiguity; Donadieu, the Protestant friend of both, 
somewhat confused in his personal loyalties, who joined the Free 
French Forces in London and by doing so destroyed his marriage; 
and Fontanes, the elegant, talented Right-wing novelist who attacks 
Bernard’s hypocrisy but is too cynical for the demented Oyarzun. 
The attitudes to contemporary history typified by these four are 
analysed with subtlety, for the author’s fixed purpose is to show that 
the principles of Good and Evil (in which his characters passionately 
believe) are distributed with a bewildering lack of logic among the 
opposing camps of political thought. This impartiality does not pre- 
vent overstatement in the drawing of some of the characters; 
Oyarzun, for example, emerges as a wild and monstrous figure to 
whom it is difficult to respond on the personal level with the sym- 
pathy that the author appears to demand for him from the intellect. 
Bernard is more successfully ambivalent as a character; he is rather 
like an Angus Wilson hero, in whom sincere ‘liberalism’ is slightly 
tinged with ‘phoniness’, a comparatively innocent combination 
which modern novelists find impossible to forgive. The integrity of 
Donadieu (who may serve as a vehicle for the author’s own point 
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of view) is well established, but Fontanes is often unintentionally 
tiresome, and what one is told about his novel Une Etoile De Sang, 
so much admired by everyone in the book except for Bernard, does 


; 


not persuade one that its success is deserved. M. Curtis has written a — 


clever book of pastiche called Haute Ecole, and his gift for parody is 
occasionally put to delightful use in the novel. Real people— 
politicians and, more often, authors—are not only extensively 
discussed but even sometimes make appearances, and the literary 
sophistication with which the book is conceived enhances the serious 
theme. Well translated by Mr Humphrey Hare, it makes stimulating 
reading, although an English public may find it a shade too long for 
its content. 

The Pillar of Salt is one of an increasing number of North African 
novels to appear in France and be met with critical esteem. It is a 
vivid and agonized account of childhood in the ghetto of Tunis (the 
hero has a Jewish father and a Berber mother), of Arab pogroms and 
cynical French colonial officials, of horror under the German occu- 
pation. The hero’s reaction against his medieval background, and 
the difficulties put in the way of his attempts to leave it, are conveyed 
with complete conviction and an intelligent lack of self-pity. Several 
episodes describing the picturesque squalor of ghetto life have a 
haunting, exotic quality, but as a whole the novel, admirable as it is, 
suffers from a monotony of tone. This is one of those books, presum- 
ably autobiographical (its authenticity is a main source of its 
strength), that are in a sense beyond criticism, due to the painful sub- 
ject and the honesty with which it is exposed. 

A totally different world, and one that provides a welcome con- 
trast, is revealed in Some Prefer Nettles, a Japanese novel by Junichiré 
Tanizaki which was first published in 1928. This is a study of married 
life in modern Japan, more politely civilized than anything in Wes- 
tern fiction since Madame de Lafayette, with a passionless quality 
about it that is oddly exciting. A main theme is the rivalry between 
the traditional way of life surviving in Osaka and the more ‘en- 
lightened’ manners of Tokyo, influenced by the West. It is a subtle 
distinction, at first difficult for European readers to grasp in full, but 
it is explained so clearly in the novel that one can hardly believe that 
the author was not originally addressing himself to a Western 
audience. The novel can therefore be admired wholeheartedly, and 
not merely for the piquancy of its setting, that rather suspect exoti- 
cism that confuses one’s critical reaction, for example, to Japanese 
films. The story is about a husband and wife who have ceased to love 
each other sexually, and the mixture of restraint and realism with 
which they respond to the situation has a curiously moving effect. 
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English readers are likely to read Some Prefer Nettles with pleasant 


_ surprise, both at its nature and at how enjoyable they find it. 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


L. H. Myers: A Criticat Stupy by G. H. Bantock. ( Cape. 15s.) 
THE NEAR AND THE FAR by L. H. Myers. (Cape. 25s.) 


_ Mr Bantock, in this first full-length critical study of L. H. Myers, 


‘has succeeded admirably in defining the essentials of his work. He 


tells us that originally the biographical part of the book was as long 
as the critical, and that to save expense he cut it by five-sixths. I wish 
the cutting had been shared more evenly between the two parts. At 


_ his best in sharp and aphoristic judgements, Mr Bantock can be over- 


elaborate to the point of tedium in supporting them. A good deal of 
his criticism, particularly in the earlier pages, seems to have been 
written with an uneasy eye on brother dons assembled ready to 
pounce. The biography, on the other hand, is good throughout. 

Myers was a philosophical novelist in whose best work the philo- 
sophy was assimilated into action and the play of character. Mr 
Bantock pertinently quotes Virginia Woolf on Meredith: 

When philosophy is not consumed in a novel, and when we can 
underline this phrase in pencil or cut out that exhortation with a 
pair of scissors and paste the whole thing into a system, it is safe 
to say that there is something wrong with the philosophy or with 
the novel or with both. 

In The Root and the Flower Myers’s philosophy was consumed. 
Too apparent, too neurotically animated in The Orissers, too ex- 
plicit in The Pool of Vishnu, which is fundamentally a political 
novel, it found balanced and all but perfect embodiment in this tri- 
logy which Mr Bantock rightly calls Myers’s masterpiece. ‘Philo- 
sophy for Myers,’ he tells us, ‘was not something divorced from 
living.’ What then did Myers believe? We can build up our answer 
perhaps from isolated phrases in the novels and from the book be- 
fore us. ‘It is character,’ Mr Bantock says, ‘not in the public school 
sense of that over-worked word but in its deeper sense of living in 
consonance with man’s most profound intuitions, which exercises 
Myers’s mind.’ ‘People . . . tend to act correctly . . . in so far as they 
follow, not a logical system, but their brain’s deepest sanction.’ 
‘Life . .. must be transcendentally sanctioned.’ The Greeks relied on 
reason to discover truth: but (says Rajah Amar) ‘the Jew addressed 
himself to man’s intuitions and spoke in the language of inspiration. 
It is this that has given Christ’s utterances their unexampled power’. 
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But Myers has small use for intuition that is not tested and earthed 
in the external world. Jali, contrasting the beauty of the desert with 


: 


the memory of a laborious trudge across it, defines the task of living 


by the light of our deeper intuitions: 

He clung to the truth of appearances as something equal to the 
truth of what underlay them. . . . Deep in his heart, he cherished 
the belief that some day the near and the far would meet. 

How bring them together? Especially when, ‘like Keats, he can 
only accept the world which has been felt along the pulse, which is 
real to his deepened self?’ Certainly not by any ascetic disregard or 
denial of the actual world. ‘Those who do not live in contact with 
reality,’ the Yogi tells Amar, ‘can do nothing.’ More, ‘the great artist 
needs to have a keen eye for externals, if only as symbolic represen- 
tations of his inner feelings.’ He must also enter into relationship 
with those around him; and it must be full relationship, ‘the natural 
response of personality to personality . . . in contrast to those who 
accept not the person but the position.’ After that, ‘the knowledge 
gained in communion and ripened in solitude’—a vital point in 
Myers’s creed—‘must pour its life into the world through action.’ 

The nature of relationship is closely examined: 

Myers is always critical of self-sacrifice; what he prefers is self- 
conquest. . . . To give in to another’s wishes against one’s own 
deeply felt desires is not a glorious self-sacrifice but a relegation of 
the other to an inferior place: and . . . one usually makes such 
people suffer. 

Myers had too strong a sense of reality to believe that such rela- 
tionship is easy to achieve, or that the mode of life based on trans- 
cendental values can be realized without a drastic change in outlook: 

Here at Hawa Ghar there was a correspondence between out- 
ward things and the inner landscapes of the mind . . . he saw the 
complications of the world as artificialities painted over the true 
forms of life. 

But the artificialities persisted; and it is Myers’s realization of their 
toughness that gives The Pool of Vishnu its note of propaganda. The 
Guru speaks not only to the characters in the book but to its readers; 
a quality we do not find in the earlier books. This opposition be- 
tween the near and the far must account too for a note of despair 
in Myers during his last years, and his adherence to Communist 
theory: 

‘The world’ (Damayanti says) ‘is not going to change in a 
day. ... This attempt of ours is bound to end in failure . . . it is, in 


a sense, premature. But that doesn’t mean that the attempt ought 
not to be made.’ 
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_ Fundamentally, as Mr Bantock points out. Myers was an aristo- 
_ crat, and both the solution he envisaged and the type of relationship 
which would make it possible could only happen within a small, 
self-conscious, highly intelligent, even a leisured class. It was pre- 
cisely his awareness of this limitation in himself that drove him to 
the opposite extreme and led him to extol Communism feverishly, 
often angrily, to his friends. 

This brings me to what I believe to be Mr Bantock’s one mistake: 

The Rajah is a highly self-conscious, fastidiously poised charac- 
ter like (Myers) himself. 

Far from it. That was Myers’s persona, the figure he presented to 
the world. The man himself was vulnerable, swept by feelings which 
he deplored and feared because they conflicted with this image. To 
him, love was not strength, but weakness. Vainly he admired ‘the 
good thick skin, the work-a-day sanity, the robust independence of 

those who do not love.’ (The Clio). I remember his saying to me 
~ once how glad he was to have passed the age of fifty. Why? 

‘Oh’ — with a sigh that was almost violent — ‘the relief, the release 
of no longer falling in love!’ 

The lack of poise which, as Mr L. P. Hartley has pointed out, led 
to anger and bitterness against friends who would not accept his 
emotional advocacy of Communism, was the stimulus to the poise 
which Myers achieved in his best work. This has a serene intensity 
unique in the literature of his time. A mystic in direction — ‘I believe 
myself to have a very strong feeling of the numinous’—he saw all 
his work in metaphysical terms. Even The Pool of Vishnu he 
thought to be primarily mystical. 

Mr Bantock has written a valuable book, and all admirers and 
students of Myers will be grateful to him. Even though it is tainted in 
places with the academic approach which Myers so vividly disliked, 
it is just, sympathetic, careful, and, except in over-rating The 
Orissers, it nowhere claims too much. Its publication is timely with 
the re-issue of its subject’s masterpiece. 

For me, Myers’s quality is summed up in a few lines, not from 
The Root and the Flower, but from its less balanced sequel: 

The Guru had a pleasant voice; it was kindly, matter-of-fact, 
and more often than not expressive of a gentle amusement. ‘After 
all, what does it really matter?’ he seemed to imply, and one felt 
that it didn’t matter—not because nothing mattered, but because 
what did matter was elsewhere and secure. 

Those words, with their overtones, best recall to me the unhappy, 


gracious, witty man I knew. 
L.A.G.STRONG 
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FIRST YESTERDAY Achieve- 
ments in the electrical industry have 
often been the result of research , 
and development by the Companies 
of A.E.I. For example, to Ediswan, 
Metropolitan-Vickers and B.T.H. 
goes credit for building the first elec- 
tric lamp, the first radio valve and 
operational radar system, the first 
jet engine and marine gas turbine, 
the first British electron microscope, 
and the first sound on film cinema 
equipment. 


day 


FIRST TODAY The first Trans- 
atlantic telephone cable is a product 
of Submarine Cables Ltd., an 
associated company of A.E.J. New 
Zealand’s first geothermal power 
station is being equipped with turbines 
and generators built by B.T.H., 
who have also produced the first 
germanium rectifier unit for 
electric trains. Irish State Railways 
are first in the British Isles to have 
main line diesel trains working on an 
operating schedule: Metropolitan- 
Vickers supplied the locomotives. 


Way 


FIRST TOMORROW Fundamental 
research at the A.E.I. research labora- 
tory at Aldermaston supplements 
work in the laboratories of the 
individual companies, all of which 
leads to more efficient use of elec- 
tricity. The A.E.I.-John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Co. are building 
Britain’s first privately owned re- 
search reactor for the A.E.I. Research 
Establishment, and have obtained 
Britain’s first overseas order for a 
research reactor of the light water 
moderated type. 
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LiTERRY Essays by David Daiches (Oliver and Boyd. 16s.) 


Essays By DIveRsSE HANpDs. Edited by Angela Thirkell, F.R.S.L. 
(O.U.P. 16s.) 


David Daiches’ Literary Essays is a book of exceptional merit; and 
although it is a collection of papers and lectures written for 
separate publication, it is not, as such books usually are, fragmen- 
tary. On the contrary, each chapter gains immensely from being 
read in connection with the others; it is the book as a whole which 
establishes the author and his standpoint in the reader’s mind. Mr 
Daiches is an English Literature don, but he writes with a modesty 
and quiet good manners rare in that world of letters-to-the-editor 
and anger where so many academic critics dwell. 

He opens one’s eyes afresh to individual authors. For example, 
he shows that Walter Scott was not the romantic novelist he is com- 
monly supposed to be. Scott’s purpose, Mr Daiches says, was to 
prove that ‘heroic’ action, as the typical romantic writer thinks of it, 
is in fact neither heroic nor useful, and that man’s destiny is to find 
his testing time not amid the sound of trumpets but in the daily 
struggles of personal and social life. 

Mr Daiches is no less interesting on Dylan Thomas. He argues that 
what may seem ‘to the careless reader’ to be the undisciplined, 
meaningless outpourings of an over-stimulated mind were in fact 
most carefully and cunningly contrived poems, in which ‘meaning 
was bound up with pattern and order’. This passing reference to ‘the 
careless reader’ is a charming touch, considering that the opinion 
Mr Daiches refutes is held by critics who pride themselves on the 
minuteness of their scrutinies. 

A short but valuable chapter is entitled ‘The “New Criticism”: 
Some Qualifications’. Having been for some years a professor in 
America before he became a lecturer at Cambridge, Mr Daiches 
numbers himself among those who have ‘profited from the achieve- 
ments of the New Critics’, but he protests vigorously against the 
assumption that such critics are the only real critics. First, he in- 
sists that literary appreciation is independent of critical theory. 
Secondly, he says that no critical statement about a work of art can 
be a complete statement of what that work is and why it is good. 
He asks: why should the critic not consider the impact of the work 
on the reader? The New Critics forbid this on the grounds that it en- 
tails an ‘affective fallacy’, but Mr Daiches points out that the logic of 
the New Critics themselves is at fault. They fall, he says into the 
‘ontological fallacy’ of ‘believing that a work of art fulfils its pur- 
pose and achieves its value simply by being. .. .’ The truth, Mr 
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ROBERT OF CHESTER brought the science of chem- 
istry to Western Europe 800 years ago. At that time, the 
Moors or Arabs were the world’s leading scientists. On 
11th February, 1144, Robert completed the translation 
into Latin of an Arabic treatise on chemistry. This was 
Europe’s first chemical textbook. 

Another Arabic treatise he translated was a work by a 
celebrated mathematician, Khwarizmi, on a branch of 
mathematics developed by the Arabs and still known to us 
by its Arabic name, algebra. Besides his extensive works 
in mathematics, Robert made the first Latin translation of 
the Koran. Europe owes an immeasurable debt to this 
Englishman. But for him, the knowledge of the East of 
chemistry and mathematics might have remained a closed 
book to the Western world for centuries. 
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Daiches maintains, is quite otherwise: ‘art . . . is a unique method of 


making a unique kind of communication, and it is the real or poten- 
tial effectiveness of the communication which justifies the method, 


Ww 


and not vice versa.’ 

Mr Daiches has the usual difficulty with the style of the New 
Critics. Why, he asks, so much jargon and such obscure clotted 
prose? I should have put it down to the New Critics’ simple belief 
that the further they were from literature the closer they were to 
science, but Mr Daiches suggests that the motive is a puritanical one. 
The New Criticism, he says, is an invention of ‘minds that are really 
happier talking about literature than reading or enjoying it.’ 

I must not give the impression that Mr Daiches is for hedonism or 
aestheticism. Far from it; he is a Scot, and extremely sensitive to 
moral issues. He comes, moreover, of a rabbinical family and his 
chapter on poetry and religion is in some ways the best in the book. 
Although he suggests that a religious tradition is chiefly important 
to literature as something against which the writer can ‘pit his per- 
sonality’, it is clear that Mr Daiches understands religion and knows 
what it feels like to have faith. 

Faith, however, is not his answer to the problem of the modern 
writer, whose trouble, he says, is that ‘he has too many tools and a 
very indistinct notion of what he should do with them.’ Mr Daiches 
ends with a plea for more spontaneity and less self-conscious exper- 
tise. 

Compared with Mr Daiches’s essays, those edited by Miss Thirkell 
for the Royal Society of Literature are, for the most part, unexciting. 
There is shrewd criticism in some of them. M. Bonnerot, for ex- 
ample, is brief but pertinent on the much-discussed duality of Cole- 
ridge’s world and Mr Cecil Day Lewis writes of Edward Thomas 
with sympathy and discrimination. Mr Day Lewis, moreover, is on 
the side of Mr Daiches in condemning the ‘arrogance’ of the theory 
that ‘analysis broadens or deepens our response to a poem’: analysis, 
he says, ‘only explains and defines’ that response. Several of the 
essays are instructive. He would be an erudite man indeed who could 
not learn something from Dr E. V. Rieu on translating the Scriptures 
or Professor Falls on Penelope Rich or the late Lord Norwich on the 
critics of Keats. Even so, the book lacks verve. The contributions are 
called ‘Transactions’, several are memorial lectures, and the atmos- 
phere has clearly been too subfusc and institutional for some of the 
livelier minds. Mr James Laver on romanticism generally and Lord 
Esher on Tennyson in particular seem both to have felt impelled to 
say nothing in the least unfamiliar, and Dr Guy Boas, in a paper en- 
titled ‘John Evelyn, Virtuoso, in the Light of Recent Research’ up- 
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holds a conventional picture of the diarist against the more interest- 
ing, if less worthy, character presented by Mr W. G. Hiscock. Mr 
C. M. Woodhouse’s essay is the boldest, and if it is the least purely 
literary, it is perhaps the most successful in the book. 

‘Are poets,’ he asks, ‘really the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world?’ He answers yes; and although he does some strange things 
with the words ‘poet’ and ‘legislator’ in the process, he makes a 
powerful case. I think Mr Woodhouse has some wrong ideas, but he, 
at any rate, eschews received ones. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


THE CHATTO BOOK OF MODERN POETRY 1915-1955. Edited by C. Day 
Lewis and John Lehmann. (Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 


New Lines. An Anthology. Edited by Robert Conquest. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d.) 


NEw Poems 1946. A PEN Anthology. Edited by Stephen Spender, 
Elizabeth Jennings and Dannie Abse. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


The Chatto Book of Modern Poetry contains two hundred and sixty 
poems by ninety-six poets, and many readers will be disappointed 
that its editors have not followed the example set by Michael Roberts 
in his Faber Book of Modern Verse, plumped for three dozen of the 
best poets in the period under review, given most of them at least 
eight pages apiece and explained in a reasoned introductory essay 
the principles which governed their choice. The only sensible thing 
to do, however, is to enjoy and to appraise what we have actually 
been offered. 

Here, as we might expect, towering above their fellows, are Yeats 
and Mr Eliot; here also are fine poems (not always the obvious choice) 
by the most generally-admired poets of four decades, whom it would 
be tedious to list. I particularly welcomed the recognition accorded 
to such diverse talents as Norman Cameron, Mr Roy Campbell, Mr 
Watkins, Mr Fuller, Mr Prince and Mr Gascoyne, whose long silence 
since the publication of A Vagrant must have saddened many besides 
myself. 

I can think of two dozen poets who may, with some justice, feel 
aggrieved at being excluded, especially when Messrs X and Y have 
squeaked into the temple by the side door. More serious is the fact 
that although Mr Day Lewis and Mr Lehmann have endeavoured to 
represent as wide a range and variety of poetry as possible, their 
temperaments predispose them to favour the lyrical, the elegiac and 
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the meditative at the expense of certain other modes. Lust and rage, 
though not the sole components of Yeats’s last phase, are plainly 
visible there, and I think that the anthology would have been en- 
livened by a drop of his sexual mysticism laced with his outrageous 
gaiety. I should have welcomed one or two of Mr Auden’s early 
poems, with their disturbing imagery and arresting rhythms; the 
mingled irreverence, liveliness and bitterness which sparkle in 
the lyrics and in the Eclogues and Autumn Journal of Mr MacNeice’s 
unregenerate youth; Mr Day Lewis’s savage outbursts at the com- 
placency of the governing classes in the days of the National Govern- 
ment; the poems of Mr Gascoyne’s surrealist phase; Mr Campbell’s 
ferocious satires; the attacks launched by D. H. Lawrence and Mr 
Wyndham Lewis on moral and aesthetic shams —all these disturbing 
reminders of a boisterous past have been smuggled out of sight. 

Mr Day Lewis and Mr Lehmann may legitimately reply that they 
have preferred the achievement of maturity to the fizzing energy of 
youth, that mellowness is all, and that they have aimed less at pre- 
senting an historical survey of modern poetry than at collecting 
admirable poems by a host of writers, major and minor. It would be 
churlish to conclude without acknowledging that I was given a great 
deal of pleasure by this book and that I discovered in it a number of 
good poems which I did not know or had forgotten. 

No poet from Mr Conquest’s team has been included in The Chatto 
Book, and I use the word ‘team’ deliberately, since New Lines, with 
its editorial fling at ‘residual nuisances like the Social-realists, the 
Lallans-mongers, the church-furnishers and the neo-Georgians’ is 
designed to show that ‘a genuine and healthy poetry of the new 
period has established itself’. Mr Conquest’s manifesto may well be 
the signal for literary gang-warfare to begin: while the razors are 
being sharpened there is time to concentrate on the poems them- 
selves. 

Those who know Mr Amis only as a novelist will discover that his 
hand retains its cunning when he writes verse. I think that his best 
poem is an apparently casual but very artful piece of rhyming, 
‘Something Nasty in the Bookshop’. The ingenuity, dexterity and 
lucidity which distinguish Mr Wain’s verse are most apparent in 
‘Reason for Not Writing Orthodox Nature Poetry’ and ‘Who Speaks 
My Language? IV’. Visible also are a misplaced cleverness and 
sophistication which betray him into writing passages unworthy of 
his gifts, as in these lines on Fanny Brawne: 

Now sage biographers are sad because 
She did not play the game they like to see. 
The necessary did not come across. 
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Dr Davie, whose verse is sharp and intelligent, has one highly suc- 


_ cessful poem, ‘The Fountain’, where a subtle philosophic argument 
_ Is impregnated with poetic life. Since both Mr Conquest and Miss 


Jennings have won acclaim for their poetry, my lack of enthusiasm 
may well be a proof of my defective judgement. Mr Larkin, who has 
also been highly praised, seems to me an admirable writer of firm, 
coherent verse informed by a tender and generous humanism. 

__ Mr Gunn gives the impression of a man who has something urgent 
and valuable to say, but who cannot always untwist the knotted 
complexity of thought and feeling that is thumping about inside 
him. His vigour and assurance seldom desert him: when they are 
concentrated upon a relatively simple theme, as in ‘On the Move’, 
he achieves a fine poetic density and momentum. 

Two or three of Mr Holloway’s poems make one eager to read his 
forthcoming collection of verse. Occasionally I find him too dry and 
argumentative, and much prefer him in the quiet, lyrical vein of ‘The 
Shell’, or in the ominous mood of ‘Warning to A Guest’: 

Against the flare and descant of the gas 

I heard an old woman in a shop maintain 

This fog comes when the moon is on the wane: 
And ten full days must pass 

Before the crescent mows it in like grass. 

Shun the black puddles, the scrub hedge 
Down to the sea. Keep to the wet streets where 
Mercury and sodium flood their sullen fire. 
Tonight, do not disturb the water’s edge. 

Mr Enright seems to me to be endowed with a richer and deeper 
emotional and moral perceptiveness than the other poets in this 
volume. His vivid poems about Japan and the Mediterranean reveal 
a beautifully-poised, ironical sensibility; even more impressive are 
the simplicity and restraint of his short elegy ‘On the Death of a 
Child’. 

The editors of New Poems 1956, having rejected all but a dozen of 
the 10,000 poems lavished upon them, combed the periodicals and 
approached some established poets in order to complete their an- 
thology. Many readers will turn first to the three poems by Walter 
de la Mare, one of which is called with sad appropriateness ‘This is 
the End’, and to the splendid ‘Elegy’ compiled by Mr Watkins from 
sixty pages of a MS which Dylan Thomas did not live to complete. 

Those who believe, as I do, that the poets of New Lines frequently 
display a lack of passionate intensity, a feebleness of lyrical impulse 
and an inability to celebrate the rich complexity of the world, will 
be amused by Mr Heath-Stubbs’s ‘Letter to a Friend’, which laments 
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the fate of ‘Our little orphan Annie—she/ Who once was English 


_ poetry’: 


While one in Dublin, kindly cruel 
Feeds her with thin Hibernian gruel; 
And one in Berkshire, will not fail 
To prove that Reading has a gaol. 


_Mr Blackburn, Mr Wright, Mr Fletcher and Mr Ross also reject im- 


al 


plicitly the new orthodoxy of the Fifties by remaining overtly 
musical and unashamedly romantic in their evocation of history, 
myth, scenes and personal emotion. 

The wisest course is to forget about schools, trends and movements 
and to welcome what is good without trying to place it in its appro- 
priate pigeon-hole. I enjoyed most the poems by Dr Muir, Mr Day 
Lewis, Mr MacNeice, Mr Fuller, Mrs Ridler, Mr Durrell, Mr Conquest 
and Mr Larkin, and of the very youngest poets Mr Merwin, Mr Gunn, 
Mr Silkin, Mr Thwaite and Miss Joseph gave me the greatest satis- 
faction. 

JOHN PRESS 


Our SAMOAN ADVENTURE by Fanny and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Edited by Charles Neider. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s.) 


Biographers, perhaps sometimes from a subterranean jealousy, are 
inclined to be harsh in their judgement of the wife or love of their 
subject; friends to resent the woman who reorientates the life which 
has hitherto flowed into ardent friendships. The cry of the famous 
commentator on Keats: ‘You can talk to me for six years but I never 
will like Fanny Brawne,’ might equally have been Henley’s cry about 
Fanny Stevenson, and recent biographers, more judicially, have 
shared that attitude. Letters by Stevenson, lately discovered, have 
shown, not surprisingly, that he had at least moods of impatience 
with the wife who, if she kept him alive by her unflagging care, also 
limited his life by her possessive affection, and perhaps by a too nar- 
rowing criticism of his work. That Fanny dominated Stevenson 
seems to be the fashionable view, though it is worth noticing that 
when he wished to live for sixteen months on board a schooner, 
they lived on a schooner, even though Fanny hated the sea, and suf- 
fered from sea-sickness; when he wished to settle and build a home 
in the Samoan Islands, they settled there, and Fanny made the best 
of it. Henry James’s ‘poor barbarous lady’, had the qualities of her 
defects. She made an admirable settler. 

Now, in this diary of the four Samoan years, unexpectedly dis- 
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covered in a Californian library, she speaks for herself, adding a foot- 
note to that well-known letter diary of her husband’s which came — 
so regularly across the sea to Sidney Colvin, and kept friends at home 
vividly aware of the remote island life which added the magic of dis- 
tance to a figure already rare and romantic. The newly-found diary 
is all Fanny’s. Nothing by Stevenson which has not been printed be- 
fore appears in this book. 

What Fanny has to say, in plain, vigorous prose, is entirely prac- 
tical. There is hardly an expression of opinion or feeling. She plants 
cabbages, she tackles difficult natives, she loses herself in the tropi- 
cal forest and extricates herself in time to come home and cook the 
chicken for dinner. Once she makes a personal comment on her 
mother-in-law, who in her seventies did not take so kindly as the 
others to hurricanes, strange ways of living and Samoan wars: 

‘I see that she dislikes this life here which we find so enchanting, 
and is disappointed and soured that she is not able to persuade us to 
throw it all up and go to the Colonies. We have given the Colonies 
a fair trial, and they mean death to Louis, whereas this is life and 
reasonable health. All the rest of us have every moment accounted 
for, and are all enthusiastic in our different departments. It is very 
difficult for me to understand that anyone can prefer a life of calls, 
leaving and receiving cards, with a proper Church and “invested” 
meals, and a nap on Sundays, to this open air Paradise, where one 
feels so near to Heaven that to believe ill is almost impossible.’ 

That genuine satisfaction in the primitive life, and the complete 
inability to imagine the feelings of a very different kind of woman 
of an older generation are both facets of the ‘barbarous lady’. Again 
when their friend, the chief Mataafa, is deported, and Fanny can- 
not go on board ship to say goodbye to him with Stevenson ‘until the 
captain has called’ she breaks out in fury. 

‘What sort of a devil in Hell is the British matron, and why should 
I, of all people in the world, take her for my pattern of conduct? It 
is like being a sham paralytic! I despise myself and that’s the truth!’ 

Even such brief personal comments are rare in this record of day 
to day happenings. Fanny’s diary, a low-toned, adult Swiss Family 
Robinson, is on the dull side. Where she leaves a gap, occasionally 
for weeks, the Editor has interpolated passages from Stevenson’s 
letters to keep the story going. Then all at once a wing sweeps the 
page, the scene lights up with all its tropical colour. Fanny’s diary, 
if it does nothing else, illustrates sharply the difference between 
somebody conscientiously writing things down and a born writer. 


LET TICE COOPER 
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Notes About Our Authors 


PATRICK CRUTTWELL is at present a lecturer in English at the University 
of Exeter. Before the war he held a similar post in the University of Rangoon, 
Burma. He is the author of The Shakespearean Moment. 


ZOFIA ILINSKA is Polish, married to an American. She was educated in 
Poland and at the University of Reading in England. She has written for the 
Polish publications in exile, and has published a book of poems in Polish, and 
a Polish translation of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral (1954). 


JON SWAN, an American schoolmaster, has been teaching in Paul Geheek’s 

Ecole, in the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. He has previously contributed 

to The American Scholar and The Christian Scholar, but the poem printed 
- here is his first publication in Britain. 


JOHN PRESS was born in Norwich in 1920. He is the author of a notable study 
of poetry, The Fire and The Fountain (Oxford University Press), published 
last year. 


Censorship and Spoken Literature will appear in a volume of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s essays, Adonis and the Alphabet, to be published by Messrs Chatto and 
Windus in the autumn. 


N.B. for Poets 


For the past five years PEN anthologies of new verse have appeared under 
the imprint of Messrs Michael Joseph, who will next year be publishing a 
sixth, New Poems: 1957, edited by Miss Kathleen Nott, Mr Thomas Blackburn 
and Professor C. Day Lewis. 


Poems submitted for consideration should be addressed to The Editors, 
New Poems: 1957, PEN, 62-3 Glebe Place, London, SW3. Not more than two 
poems should be submitted by each poet, and all manuscripts should be 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope for return. (Those who wish 
their MSS to be acknowledged should also enclose a stamped, addressed post- 
card.) The closing date for poems is October 31, 1956. 


Poems which have appeared in book-form cannot be considered, although 
work published in periodicals during 1956 is eligible. Payment will be made 
for all poems accepted. 
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THE AUTUMN READING NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 3, Number 11, will be out in mid-October and will 
contain among other contributions: 


YOUNG ENGLISH POETS—II 


A second anthology of fame and promise 


Colin Wilson from an unpublished novel 
Mary Hutchinson The Noon’s Repose 
John Wain A Writer's Prospect—IV 

Sewell Stokes A Conversation in Ebury Street 
Ronald Hayman A Last Interview with Brecht 
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Protection through the Ages — No. 4 
GHOST TRAPS 


The Tibetan Ghost-Trap is an elaborate arrange- 


ment of masts, strings, and mystic emblems, sur- 


mounting a ram’s skull filled with offerings of food 


and valuables. Erected outside a dwelling it is thought 


to protect all who live within from sickness and injury 
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and from evil spirits. fou can secure protection 
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for yourself and your dependents under a London and 
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Manchester policy. 


Let A be your SYMBOL OF PROTECTION 


LONDON av MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE ‘COMPANY LIMITED 
FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON €E.C.! 


